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“LET US DISMISS OUR MINISTER.” 


A. Good morning, brother B., I have come to 
have a Jittle private conversation with you, and 
am glad to find you alone. | 

B. Walk in, brother A., it always affords me 
pleasure to converse with you. 

A. I have come to talk with you about Mr. D., 
our minister. Of late, my mind has been a 
good deal tronbled about him, and I wish to as- 
certain whether. any member of the church feels 
as I do. 

B. I am astonished to hear this, for I thought 

ou were one of his warmest admirers and friends. 

ou and he have been very intimate ever since he 
was settled, ten years ago. 
A. That is true; but I find, of late, that I do 
not hear him with the pleasure I formerly did. 
He seems to have changed greatly for the worse. 

B. Please to explain, Mr. A., for all this per- 
fectly surprises me. I certainly have perceived 
no such change. Pray tell me how long have 
you felt sot? 

A. Ever since the evangelist, Mr. C. left us. 

You know what a powerful protracted meeting 
we had for nearly three weeks, and what a rich 
blessing attended his Jabours. The whole 
church was greatly revived, and a large number 
of sinners converted. But shortly after he 
went away, the work began to decline; and 
Now we are as dead, and indeed more stupid than 
ever. 

B. And you of course think this declension is 
all owing to our minister? 

A. Certainly. I can’t help believing it; for 
the revival began to decline, as soon as Mr. C. 
went away. There were vey few conversions 
afterwards—and it is my opinion, if he had re- 
mained it would have always continued. 

B. Well; what course do you propose, with 
reference to our pastor ? | 

A. Why, I think that it would be well to in- 
duce him, if we can, to obtain a dismission, that 
Wwe may secure the labours of some one, who shal! 
preach with more power, some one more like Mr. 
C. than he is. 

B. But, brother A., has not our minister been 
a faithful pastor, in his parochial visits, Bible 
classes and Sabbath schools, and indeed, in every 
‘good work, ever since his settlement in this con- 
gregation? I have often heard you speak of him 
as a sound, orthodox preacher, and one of the most 
affectionate pastors in the world; and I would ask, 
did he not go hand in hand with Mr. C. in the 
revival, and with as much engagedness as any of 
us? 

A. Yes, brother B., I cannot deny what you 
say; but stil] only think of the present low state 
of religion among us ;—and I know not where to 
- look for the cause, only in the want of life and 
faithfulness in our minister. 

B. But are you sure you could obtain as good 
a pastor if you should dismiss Aim? _ And are 
you sure you could find of® like Mr. C. himself 
to be settled here, the same state of things 
would continue alw%ys, as in the protracted 


meeting ? 

A. Why, no, I cannot say I am sure; but I 
hope so certainly. 

B. For my own part, Mr. A., Iam afraid to 
make a change when there is so much uncer- 
tainty. At present the society is harmonious in 
their attachment to our minister; and I greatly 
fear it would beget divisions which could never 
be healed. Besides, after directing my attention 
to this subject for years, I have come to a differ- 
ent conclusion, as to the cause of the present 
state of things in the congregation. 

A. Indeed! well I should be happy to hear 
what you have to say; for I can assure you, my 
heart bleeds whenever I think about proposing 
such a thing as the dismission of Mr. D. 

B. Ihave no doubt of it, and therefore shall 
the more cheerfully give you the result of my 
observation and reflections. I have come to the 
conclusion, after years of anxious thought upon 
this subject, that the foundation of the apathy you 
Speak of, in the church and parish, is the natu- 
‘ral consequence of such a state of things, as ex- 
isted in our three-week’s prctracted meeting. 

A. Why! brother B., you astonish me! 

B. 1 suppose I do—but it is nevertheless a 
fact—and I will show you how it takes place. 
You know that man is a compound being, pos- 
sessed of a nature partly animal and partly spiri- 
tual; and that these have a powerful influence 
over each other. 

A. Yes, that is all true, and I have often felt 
that when my body was weary or diseased, my 
mind sympathized in the debility or lassitude so 
much, that I could not attend with any degree of 
comfort or fervour to my religious duties. 

B. And not only so, brother A., but as the 
body sometimes loses its excitability, so that 
even powerful medicine exerts no perceptible in- 
fluence upon it; so the mind may become so 
habituated to certain views of truth, as to be 
callous to the impressions they are calculated to 
make. 

A. This I know also, by my own experierce to 
be true. And indeed, even with regard to Mr. 
C’s. preaching, I thought it became gradually less 
and less powerful as he approached the close of 
his labours among us. 

B. Well, that is just what I mean. And now, 
as physicians say, after using calomel a long 
time, and finding that it has lost its power upon 
the system, we must omit any farther use of it 
for the present, until the system regains Its ex- 
citability ; so a skilful minister may be under the 
same necessity of omitting those subjects which 
are in themselves calculated to awaken sinners, 
in order to give the minds of his audience oppor- 
tunity to acquire a mental excitability. 

A. Perhaps that is the reason why Mr. D. has 
been preaching more to young converts and Chris- 
tians, of late, than to the impenitent. I have won- 
dered at it. 

B. That is undoubtedly one reason, but he also, 
I suppose, feels desirous to have his church grow 
in grace, and in the knowledge of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ, and I have thought he dis- 
covered a great deal of the knowledge of human 
nature in all. 

A. Well, I must confess, I see this in a new 


B. But 1 wish to show you farther, how such a 
state of things as we had in our protracted meet- 
ing is directly calculated to beget the present state 
of stupidity. ; 

A. rel, I should be glad to know all about it. 

B. The human frame is not capable of sustain- 
ing the weight of protracted mental and animal 


pression, afterwards. You have, as you say, in 
a measure experienced the truth of this. 

A. Yes, I have, to my sorrow. 

B. And have not all our powers both of soul 
and body, during this meeting, been stretched to 
the utmost, night and day, until, what with the 
duties to our families, going to meeting three 
times a day, listening to pointed preaching, pray- 
ing for sinners, sympathizing with the anxious 


excitement without suffering a proportionate de- 


and the hoping,—we are perfectly exhausted, and 
unable to feel or act any more. It is so with me 
sometimes, and I suppose it is the case with 


others. 


4. Why, brother B., you are describing my 

feelings exactly. 
_B. And no doubt of almost all our congrega- 
tion. And yet you have been laying the blame 
upon our good minister, instead of the true cause. 
Besides, brother A., there is another reason why 
such a state of things cannot continue. The 
people are not now, as they were then, able to 
meet so often, and thus prolong the excitement. 
We chose that season for our meeting, when 
our parish were best able to devote their time to 
it. Now the busy season has come on, and our 
farmers and other men of business must work, or 
they cannot live and meet their engagments. 
These two things combined, account for the want 
of an external appearance of interest in our meet- 
ings; I trust, however, there is real piety left. If 
I did not, I should have a. poor opinion of the ex- 
citement in our last meeting. 

A. Well, Iam giad I came to see you. It has 
removed a heavy burden from my mind. But I 
wonder, brother B. how it is that Mr. C. keeps up 
his engagedness. I have heard from him lately, 
and find that he isin another revival, and as much 
alive as ever. 

B. Why, brother A., that is accounted for very 
easily. Mr. C. goes to a place and begins to 
preach. <A revival commences, and he continues 
to preach until he has exhausted his stock of re- 
vival sermons, and he perceives that the excite- 
ment is at its height, or just beginning to decline. 
And then away he goes to liber esnareantion, 
who are waiting and praying for him. ‘The result 
is, that Mr. C. lives in perpetual excitement. I 
heard him say when here, that he could not dive 
out of excitement; and that when the revival went 
down, he went with it. 

A. This appears very reasonable. 

B. Yes, and the result is, that those who are 
unacquainted with these facts, always draw infer- 
ences from them unfavourable to a settled pastor, 
by instituting a comparison between him and the 
Evangelist, when their circumstances widely dif- 
fer. I have known good ministers unsettled in 
this very way. eis 

4. Well, I must confess, your views of the 
= appear to be sound common sense. 

- And, brother A., I have often been ready to 
weep for poor settled pastors, under such circurm- 
stances. Their condition is often exceedingly 
painful, after an Evangelist has left them, and 
for several reasons which I will specify : 

1. The church always attributes the very exist- 
ence of the revival to the Evangelist, not consider- 
ing how long and how faithfully their pasfor has 
been preparing the way for the revival by his 
Sabbath school, Bible classes, preaching, prayers, 
and visits, thus sowing the seed, which, when 
watered by the Evangelist, springs up unto an 
abundant harvest. ‘They forget what Paul says: 
‘*T have planted, Apollos watered, but God gave 
the increase.”’ 

2. They do not reflect upon the difficulty of the 
pastor’s arduous duties, after the revival has 
passed away. The Evangelist has gone into ano- 
ther revival, but the poor pastor is left to go down 
with the retreating wave of feeling, and meet the 
reproach of it. Besides, he has to stay and wit- 
ness the false hope of many who appeared well, 
and perhaps joined the church in the revival. Hy- 
pocrites are in such seasons not unfrequently 
gathered in, who must be disciplined and cut off. 
And all this the pastor, not the Evangelist, has to 
do; and he must do it while he hears from every. 
a of his parish, these comparisons to his 
iscredit. The blame all rests upon him, and he 
finds himself @Mmost cast out from the affections 
of his once devoted people. - 
3.-He has to labour for the conversion of those 
who remain impenitent, after a heavy pressure of 
excitement has hardened their hearts, and rendered 
them absolutely impervious to the truth. 
For my part, brother B., I often wonder how 
ministers can be so self-denying, as, with the full 
knowledge of these circumstances, to invite an 
Evangelist among them. 
A. 1 wonder at it too. 
B. Many, as you did, think that if the Evange- 
list had remained the revival would have continued 
for ever. But I have known Evangelists, and 
those who, when itinerating, have been most suc- 
cessful, settle down as pastors. 
A. And what was the result? 
B. Why, revivals would cease, under their la- 
bours, and a time of apathy ensue, just as in our 
congregation now. 
A. If so, how important is it that our Evange- 
lists should be eminently prudent as well as pious 
men. How careful ought they to be to strengthen 
the attachment of the people to their pastors. 
B. This ought so to be, certainly. And I am 
convinced, unless it is so, our ecclesiastical bodies 
will be more careful how they ordain this class of 
ministers, and turn them loose, without a charge, 
in the well supplied portions of our country. And 
ministers, too, will be careful not to employ them. 
A. And this view of the subject, brother B., will 
have a tendency to obviate the impressions which 
are often made, to the injury of settled pastors, 
that the life of an Evangelist is one of much 
greater hardship and self-denial, than that of one 
who has a charge. I conversed with a settled 
pastor the other day, who had himself been an 
Evangelist, and in many revivals, who told me 
that his life, while an Evangelist, was one of far 
greater comfort and less self-denial. He had not 
to labour and toil at the midnight Jamp, to bring 
out things new and old, settle difficulties in a pa- 
rish, meet with the coldness of an ungrateful peo- 
ple, mourn over their deadness, and apparently 
toil in vain and spend his strength for nought, as 
he now had. Ile was then comparatively without 
care. 
B. And there is another result to which I think 
your views lead us. The church ought to culti- 
vate a more habitual and even piety. Now-a-days, 
religion appears to be too spasmodic. It comes in 
paruxysms. Indeed we seem to believe that we 
must have a revival, if at all, when we cannot at- 
tend to our secular business, and the result is, 
that we postpone all active efficient effort and 
prayer till this time, and then throw ourselves 


tem, and lay the foundation for a deeper stupidity. 
A. That is very true, and as a consequence, we 
find that we have to protract our meetings every 
successive year, to a longer period, in order to 
produce the same effect. When protracted meet- 
ings first commenced, we held them three or four 
days, now as many weeks are necessary. 

B. Dear brother, let us make an effort in our 
church to produce a constant every day revival. 
I must now bid you good morning, and I cannot 
but bless God for having sent me to you first. I 
shall now go home and pray more for our dear pas- 
tor. and try to hold up his hands.—.2bboti’s Reli- 
gious Magazine. 


CHARITY NEVER FAILETH. 

Elliot, the apostle of the Indians, in his age 
was conscious of the decay of his bodily and 
mental powers—but was equally conscious of the 
strength of his love. The venerable old man, 
towards the close of life, when his age had ren- 
dered him unfit for almost all employments, and 
bereaved him, in a great measure, of those gifts 
and parts for which he had once been so distin- 
‘guished, being asked how he did, would some- 
times answer, ‘“* Alas! I have lost every ‘hing ; 
my understanding leaves me—my memory fails 
me—my utterance fails me—but I thank my God, 
my charity holds out still; I find that rather 
grows than fails.” Love to his poor Indians, as 
well as the other branches of charity, remained 
unimpaired to the last. 


with so much ardour into it, as to exhaust our sys- 


RELIGIOUS FLATTERY. | 
(Nota bene.) 


In noticing the intercourse of Christiaris, and 
reading religious publications, I have thought 
that there was, at the present day, less faithful- 
ness and plain deaiing, and more flattery, among 
the professed followers of Christ, than is com- 
patible with the simplicity of the Gospel. A 
minister, on leaving the church on the Sabbath, 
is told by a brother or sister, ‘* You have given 
us an excellent sermon. I was never so much 
delighted. I could scarcely sit still.”? After 
speaking at an evening meeting, a minister calls 
on a Jay brother to lead in prayer. The brother 
prays that **our pastor may be abundantly re- 
warded for the peculiarly interesting manner in 
which he has addressed us.”” A young convert 
is requested to pray, and after he has ended, an 
elder brother speaks of the ‘astonishment and 
delight,’ with which he has listened to his 
young brother. In an account of a protracted 
meeting, it may be said, ** Brother A. was pre- 
sent and preached with his accustomed ability 
and eloquence;” or * Brother B. addressed the 
meeting in a particularly appropriate and forcible 
manner ;”’ vr, **the preaching of brother C. melt- 
ed the whole audience.”’ ‘Thus apparently over- 
looking the fact, that Paul may plant and Apollos 
water, but God giveth the increase. Or probably 
something like this may be found: ‘I ought to 
add that we derived great assistance from two lay 
brethren, who laboured with us incessantly day 
and night with great success.” 

A highly respectable, and ordinarily a very 
prudent clergyman, recently said to a layman 
who urged him to go to a protracted meeting, 
‘If I were to go, 1 should think that I ought to 
sit under the gallery stairs and hear you talk.” 

Another clergymen said to a Jayman, who had 
attended a protracted meeténg in his society, 
**' You did more good at that meeting, than twenty 
ministers could have done.” 

I would in the first place remark, that the per- 
sons using this language cannot know but the 
preacher, or layman, to whom all the good done 
is ascribed, is, in the sight of God, filthy and 
abominable, while the blessing is bestowed in 
answer to the prayers of some humble, unobtro- 
sive Christians, who are wholly overlooked by 
men. 

In the next place, Christians are men—weak, 
erring and ever liable to fall into sin. ‘The re- 
maining corruptions of their own hearts, the al- 
lurements of the world, and the assaults of the 
great adversary, are surely enongh for them to 
contend with, without their fellow Christians 
and Christian ministers becoming their tempters. 


The natural tendency of this practice is to lead 


Christians and ministers to depend on their own 
abilitjes and exertions, instead of placing a 
humble reliance on the influences of the Spirit; 
and also to inflate them with spiritual pride and 
vain-glory; and thus impair their usefulness, 
and interrupt their communion with God.—Conn, 
Observer. 


A CATHOLIC BOOK REVIEWED. 

I happened to lay my hand the other day on 
a little book entitled ** The Christian’s Guide to 
Heaven, a Manuel for Catholics,’ to which was 
appended some hymns. ‘The book was published 
in Baltimore, by a respectable Catholic booksel- 
ser, and under the sanction of the Archbishop. 
Well, says I to myself, this is good authority. I 
will look into this book. I know what Protes- 
tants say of Catholics. I will see now what Ca- 
tholics say of themselves. Men cannot complain 
when we take their own account of themselves. 
And I like the way of judging people out of their 
mouths, because it shuts their mouths, so far as 
reply is concerned. I resolved that I would 
compare the statements and doctrines of this book, 
professing to be a guide to heaven, with the state- 
ments and doctrines of that bigger book, which 
is the Protestant’s guide to heaven. You will 
know that I mean the Bible. That is our manual 
—that the guide we consult and follow. How- 
ever, if the book agrees with the Bible, that is 
enough. | 

So I began to read; and one of the first things 
that I came to, was, ** Conditions of plenary in- 
dulgences.”” Indulgences! thought I. What 
does a Christian want with indulgences? He is 
apt enough to indulge himself. And how are 
indulgences to help him to heaven? I should 
rather pronounce se/f-denial the road. And indul- 
gences, not partial, but plenary! I should think 
plenary indulgence on any condition was enough 
to ruin one. If by indulgence the Catholics 
mean pardon, they have chosen an unfortunate 
way to express it. Why not we * full pardon, 
instead of plenary indulgence? But I suppose 
pardon expresses what God exercises, and indul- 
gence what the church grants. I should like to 
know however, what right the church has to 
grant any thing of the kind. 

Well the conditions enumerated were-four. I 
took note only of the first, which was in these 
words: * To confess their sins with a sincere re- 

entance to a priest approved by the bishop.”’ 
his begins very well, and goes on well for a 
time. Confession of sin with sincere repentance 
ts truly a condition of pardon. ‘If we confess 
our sins, He is faithful and just to forgive us our 
sins.”’” But what a pity the condition did not 
stop there, or if any thing was added in regard to 
the object of the confession, that it did not desig- 
nate God as the being to whom the sins should 
be confessed. The sins are all done against him, 
and why should they not be fold to him? I can- 
not get rid of the notion that we ought to confess 
our sins to God, the Being whom we have offend- 
ed by them. But no, says this guide to heaven, 
the confession must be made to a priest. It is 
good for nothing without it. If the publican of 
whoin we read, had lived now, it would have- 
been quite irregular, according to the Catholic 
notion, that he should have gone down to his 
house justified, when he confessed only to God. 
And the penitent must take care what sort of a 
priest it is to whom he confesses, else he might 
as well remain impenitent. It must be a priest 
approved by the bishop. Well now this is a queer 
arrangement, that our pardon should be suspended 
on such a condition—that angels, in other words, 
must wait before they express any joy that a 
sinner has repented, until he has gone and told 
his sins to a — approved by a bishop! Who 
suspended it there, I wonder? Not Isaiah. Read 
his 55th chapter. Nor Peter, nor Solomon, nor 
John, nor Paul. Read them and see. ‘There: is 
not a word in the Bible about confessing to a 
priest. So I found that the two guides did not 
agree in this matter. The Catholic manual said 
the confession must be to a priest; but the Holy 
Scriptures insist on no such thing, but direct that 
the confession be made to God. : 

This thought occurred to me: What if a sin- 
ner confess his sins with a sincere repentance, 
though not to a priest, whatis to be done with 
his soul? Must pardon be denied him, and he 
be consigned to perdition, because though he con- 
fessed penitently, yet he did it not to a priest! 
Really this is making rather too much of the 
priest. It is making too important a character of 
him altogether. I do not believe that our salva- 
tion is so dependent on the deference we pay the 
priest. 

Before the conditions on one of which I have 
been remarking, are mentioned, there is this ge- 
neral statement: ** Plenary indulgences granted 
to the faithful throughout these states at the follow- 
ing times ;”? and then follows a specification of 
nine different seasons, when plenary indulgences 
may be had. I did not know before that pardons 


were confined to any settimes. I always suppos- 
ed that they might be had summer and winter, 


night and day, and at any hour of either—in short, 
whenever a penitent heart bréathes its desire to 
od. My mistake must have arisen from the 
fact that I have been in the habit of consulting 
the Bible on these matters. I never saw ‘the 
Christian’s guide to heaven” before in my life. 
I have always used the Bible as a guide for want 
of a better. : 
Now that I am on the subject of confession, I 
may as well make another reference to the manual. 
There is an article or chapter headed ** The Con- 
fiteor.” In it the person wishing to be guided to 
heaven, makes this confession, from which it will 
appear that Catholics do not confine their confes- 
sions to the priest, but extend them to many other 
beings: **] confess to Almighty God, to blessed 
Mary, ever Virgin, to blessed Michael the arch- 
angel, to blessed John the Baptist, to the holy 
Apostles Peter and Paul, and to all the saints, 
that I have sinned.’”? Now Ido not see the use 
of naming so many. ‘The confession, I think, 
should have stopped with the first mentioned— 
Almighty God. What have the rest to do with 
it? How is it any of their business? The person 
has not sinned against them. Surely every sinner 
may say to God, * Against thee, thee on/y have I 
sinned,”’ since David could. Besides, this coup- 
ling of these creatures with the Creator, as werthy 
equally with himself, to receive our confessions 
of sin, savors strongly of idolatry. Confession 
is made to them on the same principle that prayer 
is. Each is an act of: worship—one of those 
things which should be confined exclusively to 
God. I wonder the Catholics will not be satisfied 
with one great and glorious object of worship, 
God, the Father, Son, and Spirit. Why will 
they in their devotions associate creatures with 
the Creator? The book I am reviewing contains 
numerous and very offensive examples of it. I 


shall continue the review in my next. M.S. 
— Obs, 


From Anderson’s Book fur Parents. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE MORAL POWER OF 
THE DOMESTIC CONSTITUTION. 


Cowprr.—Although beneficial influence on the 
public mind were not allowed to constitute one 
proof of a great and good man, fond partiality, 
arising out of great personal obligation to his 
writings, will not allow me to omit one other in- 
dividual, by far the most useful of our poets, 
whether ancient or modern,—the amiable and im- 
mortal Cowper. Seldom has the power of ma- 
ternal tenderness been so illustrated as in his ex- 
perience. Little did his mother imagine, when 
wrapping up her child in his little scarlet mantle, 
dnd sending him off so carefully to school, or 
when paying her nightly visits to his chamber, to 
see him safe and warmly laid, that all this would 
be remembered distinctly, and so celebrated, at 
the distance of more than half a century: little 
did she imagine that her very countenance, her 
manners, and treatment, would make impressions, 
such as all the dark scenes and mental depres- 
sions of many years should not be able to efface! 
But what says the Poet? 


“Tis now become a hist’ry little known, 

That once we call’d the past’ral house our own 
Short-lived possession! but the record fair, 

That mem’ry keeps of all thy kindness there, 
Still outlives many a storm that has effaced 

A thousand other themes less deeply traced. 

Thy nightly visits to my chamber made, 

That thou might’st know me safe and warmly laid ; 
Thy morning bountics ere I left my home, 

The biscuit or confectionary plum ; 

The fragrant waters on my cheeks bestow’d 

By thy own hand, till fresh they shone and glow’d: 
All this, and more endearing still than all, 

Thy constant flow of love, that knew no fall; 
Ne’er roughen’d by those cataracts and breaks, 
‘That humour interposed too often makes: 

All thf® stiff legible in mem’ry’s page, 

And still to be so till my latest age, 

Adds joy to duty, makes me glad to pay 

Such honours to thee as my numbers may ; 
Perhaps a frail memorial, but sincere, 

Not scorn’d in heav’n, though little noticed here.” 

This interesting woman, his mother, was des- 
cended through the families of Hippesley of 
Throughly, in Sussex, and Pellet of Bolney, in 
the same county, from the several noble houses 
of West, Knollys, Carey, Buller, Howard, and 
Mowbray; and so by four different. lines from 
Henry the Third, kingof England. Distinctions 
of this nature can shed no additional lustre on 
the memory of Cowper; they are mentioned mere- 
ly with a view to the introduction of the follow- 
ing lines from the same poem : 

** My boast is not, that I deduce my birth 

From loins enthroned, and rulers of the earth; 

But higher far my proud pretensions rise— 

_ The son of parents pass‘d into the skies.” 

Before obtaining his mother’s picture, the oc- 
casion, it is well known, of these beautiful lines, 
Cowper used to dwell with great pleasure on her 
memory, and, immediately after receiving it, he 
addressed a letter to the donor, his cousin, Mrs. 
Bodham, in which he says— 

‘* The world could not have furnished you with 
a present so acceptable to me as the picture you 
have sokindly sentme. I received it the night be- 
fore last, and viewed it with a trepidation of 
nerves and spirits somewhat akin to what I 
should have felt, had the dear original presented 
herself to my embraces. I kissed it, and hung 
it, where it is the last object that I see at night, 
and, of course, the first on which I open my eyes 
in the morning. She died when I completed my 
sixth year; yet I remember her well, and am an 


‘ocular witness of the great fidelity of the copy. 


I remember, too, a multitude of the maternal ten- 
dernesses which I received from her, and which 
have endeared her memory to me beyond expres- 
sion. ‘There is in me, 1 believe, more of the 
Donne than of the Cowper, and though I love 
both names, and have a thousand reasons to love 
those of my own name, yet I feel the bond of 
nature draw me vehemently to your side. I was 
thought, in the days of my childhood, much to 
resemble my mother; and, in my natural temper, 
of which, at the age of fifty-eight, 1 must be sup- 
posed a competent judge, can trace both her, and 
my late uncle, your father: somewhat of his irri- 
tability, and a little, I would hope, both of his 
and her , 1 know not what to call it, without 
seeming to praise myself, which is not my inten- 
tion, but, speaking to you, I will speak out, and 
say, good nature, Add to all this, I deal much in 
poetry, as did our venerable ancestor, the Dean 
of St. Paul’s (his mother, too, he might have 
added, who, if not a poetess, was fond of poetry,) 
and I think I shall have proved myself a Donne 
at all points.”” To another relative, about the 
same time, he says,—the portrait ** I had rather 
possess than the richest jewel in the British 
crown: for I loved her with an affection, that her 
death, fifty-two years ago, has not in the least 
abated. I remember, too, young as I was when 
she died, well enough to know that it is a very 
exact resemblance of her, and as such it is to me 
invaluable.” 

Cowper’s case is one most affecting proof of the 
amount of loss sustained in the removal of such a 
mother. Witness what happened immediately 
afterwards. ‘Though much of his distress is to be 
referred, unquestionably, to physical causes, and 
the mistaken treatment of early disease, long, 
long before the alienation of his mind,* yet had 


* Between mind and body there is such an intimate con- 
nection, that, in many cases, the state of the individual 
may be conjectured. So, when Cowper was depressed, 
or under alienation of mind, his health, in general, was 
good ; when unwell, bis mind was better and compara- 
tively easy. Indeed, as to its physical cause, the mental 
obliquity of this amiable man, it is now well known, was 
owing to his having, in very early life, unadvisedly check- 
ed an erisipelatous complaint in the face, which rendered 
him ever afterwards liable to depression of spirits. 


she survived to train this tender plant, many a 
gloomy hour, and day, and year, might, humanly 
speaking, have been averted. At all events, one 
is pained in being obliged to ascribe so much of 
what followed to some sad oversight or mistake 
in tender and considerate training, during the rest 
of his boyhood; while it is pleasing to observe, 
that these first six years of existence afforded even 
to him a subject of frequent delightful reminis- 
cence during his whole life. 


From the Christian Advocate. 
WIIO SHAILJI. DWELL IN HEAVEN. 


My Dear Friend—You can have no doubt that 
in the course of a few years you will have ter- 
minated your earthly course, and be added to the 


great congregation of the dead. This truth is 


clearly taught in the Scriptares, and is fully con- 
firmed to us by daily observation. Human life is 
often terminated suddenly; still oftener, unex- 
pectedly; and pains and sicknesses are its ordi- 
nary fremonitions. You also probably acknow- 
ledge the immortality of the soul, in conscious 
existence; and consequently must be persuaded 
that such existence must be one of happiness or 
misery. This also is clearly tanght in the Scrip- 
tures, for they assure us of a judgment to come, 
from which the wicked **shall go away into 
everlasting punishment, but the righteous into 
life eternal.”” The difference between these states 
is immeasurable—inconceivable. ‘The day which 
ends your life on earth, will seal up your destiny 
for one or other of these states—* For there is no 
work, nor device, nor knowledge, nor wisdom, in 
the grave, whither thou goest.” 

All uncertainty with respect to the result should 
fill us with great anxiety; and it would, if se- 
riously considered. Matters of temporary mo- 
ment, and of small importance, often do so. And 
yet, with respect tothis subject, mul!titades, who 
have neither assurance nor well founded hope of 
eternal happiness, are as careless as if they hada 
guaranty from God for the enjoyment of * eternal 
life.” It seems to be taken for granted by them, 
without evidence, that they shall enter into 
heaven when they die; and this they make a 
sufficient warrant for the dismission of all anxiety, 
and the neglect of all serious inquiry. ‘This seems 
also to be almost the only subject they treat in 
this manner. ‘The hope or possession of even a 
small earthly estate leaves them no rest till they 
have investigated and secured its title—while un- 
certainty with respect to the soul’s eternal wel- 
fare scarcely moves a thought, or excites a fear 
in their minds. Multitudes manifest this incon- 
sistency in; yielding to every earthly influence, 
however trifling, and yet showing no sensibility 
when the eternal interests of their souls are in 
question. The fact that insensibility is so gene- 
ral, makes it the more dangerous. 

You, my dear reader, may be under its in- 
fluence, and your welfare requires that you should 
be awakened from such a delusion, ere God say 
to yon, ** Sleep on now.”? Permit then a friend 
to deal plainly and affectionately with you. Your 
wish is, to spend a happy eternity, and you have 
some expectation, no matter from what source it 
may be derived, that your wish shall be realized. 


{Is not your want of feeling and anxiety a proof 


that you have never given the subject much 
thought or reflection? that you have taken for 
granted what you would find it impossible to prove? 
You say, you hope to enter heaven when you die 
—What is the ground of your hope of admission 
there? Have you ever asked yourself the ques- 
tions—By what title shal] I enter upon the inher- 
itance? What shall be the ground of my claim? 
What are my qualifications for its enjoyment? 
Such an inheritance should be secured by a strong 
title—not a shadow of a doubt should bang over it. 

We have no natural claims to this inheritance ; 
nor have we any natural fitness for its enjoyments. 
These have all been forfeited by transgression, 
and lost by sin. ‘The law of God shuts out every 
sinner—** Cursed is every one that continueth not 
in all things written in the book of the law to do 
them.”’ ‘All have sinned and come short of the 
glory of God.”” This necessarily excludes all the 
guilty. They cannot be adjudged to eternal life. 
The law of the kingdom of heaven is explicit on 
this point. But you may tell me, my hope rests 
on another foundation. I Jook to the provision 
made by Christ. There is forgiveness with the 
Lord. You are right. The provision is ample. 
It has never failed when applied. God has made 
it, and he will honour it. ‘* Blessed is he whose 
transgression is forgiven; whose sin is covered.” 
Pardon and justification will insure heaven. This 
is according to the will of the testator. The in- 
heritance runs in this line, and it is sure to all the 
children. The Holy One of Israel will never 
deny his word. 

But how does this affect you? What bearing 
has iton yourcase? ‘The question is not, whether 
justified sinners shall enter heaven—That is an 
adjudged case. But are you justified ? ave 
you had your pardon sealed by the Holy Spirit of 
promise, so as to have peace with God through our 
Lord Jesus Christ. This is the point to be in- 
quired into, and here we must make no mistakes. 
Pardons are not issued indiscriminately. Sinners 
are not justified as a matter of course. God isno 
doubt a sovereign in the pardon of sinners. 
Sinners are not pardoned because they are worthy 
of such a distinction. Yet was the rebel ever 
forgiven till he mourned over his sins, with a 
godly sorrow? till sin was so embittered to him 
that he could no longer live in it? till, oppressed 
as with a heavy burden, which he could no longer 
bear, and of which he could net rid himself, he 
cried with the publican, smiting upon his breast, 
God be merciful to mea sinner?’”? Have you, 
ina spirit of deep humiliation, and with fervent 
prayer, sought the divine forgiveness, and been 
enabled to hope that you have found it? And as 
an evidence that you have not deceived yourself 
with a vain hope, has sin ever since been embitter- 
ed to you, so that you could not live in its prac- 
tice, and have you, from a sense of obligation, as 
well as inclination, been endeavouring to do the 
will of God? | 

How, upon examination, do you find it? Is the 
prospect dark? Are you destitute of evidence ? 
Upon what then do you found your hope of 
heaven? This is the way, theon/y way, in which 
sinners can ever obtain admission there, without 
a subversion of the law and government of God. 
He has given his only begotten Son to die as an 
atoning sacrifice, that he might be just in justify- 
ing every one that believeth—Christ must be re- 
ceived and appropriated. It seems then that all 
the claims of God’s violated law are in full force 
against you. ‘That you are lying under its con- 
demning power. ‘That you are justly exposed to 
the wrath of God, and that you have only to die, 
to which yon are every moment liable, to be lost 
for ever. Do not, I beseech’ you, turn away from 
this plain, scriptural view of your state. Do not 
suffer yourself to be deluded. Do not turn away 
from this faithful mirror, for that will not change 
your state, nor lessen yourdanger. Contemplate 
your state as itis, and suffer not yourself to believe 
that the danger is exaggerated. It cannot be. 
Language is incapable of doingit. Imagination 
cannot magnify the reality. Let your whole 
anxiety be to become experimentally acquainted 
with the forgiving love of God, for till justified, 
heaven must necessarily be shut against you. 

Take another view of your case, in relation to 
which men are apt to deceive themselves. You 
think of going to heaven when you die. You 
think it desirable to be there. Let me ask you, 
with affectionate simplicity, what you would do 
in heaven? In what way could heaven minister 
to your happiness as you are* My dear friend, 
the elements of happiness are not local—lt 
depends much less upon place than men are apt to 


imagine. Place men where you please, if their 


dispenses his richest bounties. 


hearts are not in unison with the scene, they 
could not be happy there. It would not gratify a 
man whose whole head was sick, and whose whole 
heart was fuint, to sit down at a table eovered. 
with every species of food, sabstantial or delicate, 
which conld gratify the palate of a healthy man. 
You would do no kindness to a person of a sad 
and heavy spirit to introduce him into the comna- 
ny of the light-hearted, trifling,’ and gay—nor 


| would it promote the comfort of one of the latter 


class to be thrown into the society of the former. 
We are essentially so¢ial beings, and no smal 
part of our felicity depends upon the character of 
our associates. We 4 heme them for the qualitie 
which they possess, or are supposed to possess, 
in common with ourselves. In order to render 
their society agreeable to us, there must be a con- 
siderable measure of similarity of tastes, disposi- 


tions, sentiments, habits, or pursuits, When 
these are not well assorted, asaociation produces 
unhappiness. So in order to constitute heaven @ 


pleasant residence to us, we must drink into the 
very spirit of its inhabitants. We must be 
morally assimilated to them, or we can never be 
happy in their society, enjoyments, and employ- 
ments. If we, therefore, desire to know whether 
a residence in heaven would make us happy; or 
In other words, whether we shall be admitted 
there, for no other will be admitted—we have 
only to ascertain the characters, enjoyments, and 
employments of its inhabitants, and our own 
similarity or dissimilarity to them, in order to 
know whether we shall be received. We need no 
better rule of judgment to determine the point in 
a correct manner. We may thus prove our own 
selves, and ascertain our own doom. — 

Who then are the inhabitants of heaven? Hea- 
ven is the presence-chamber of the great and glo- 
rions God, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. There 
the T'riune holds his court, displays his glory, and 
There is the resi- 
dence of his servants, the holy angels, who have 
kept their first estate. And there too dwell the 
redeemed descendants of Adam. All these are 
holy. ‘T'hey bear the same image. Their union 
and harmony are perfect. ‘There is no discord, 
jarring, or strife. ‘They are all of one heart and 
of one mind. ‘I'he will of God is supreme, and 
the rest are all in unison with him, and with one 
another. <All is love—*+ God is love, and he that 
dwelleth in love, dwelleth in God, and God in 
him.” ‘Fhe employments of heaven are all holy. 
They consist essentially in Joving, contemplating, 
admiring, @raising, and obeying God, and affee- 
tionate intercourse with each other on subjects of 
the highest interest. Can such society and such 
employments be other than happy? Every facul- 
ty, and thought, and feeling, of every individual, 
are in harmony with each other, and with their 
fellows; and God approves and smiles. This is 
most delightful. Can any thing add to the enjoy- 
ment? Yes, one thought, one single thought. 
This society is never to be broken up. This har- 
mony is never to be destroyed. ‘They go no 
more out.’” Nothing which is unclean shall ever 
enter there. What a gulf—what an impassable 
gulf is there, between this scene and the corrup- 
‘tion and carnality of earth! Well might David 
ask, ** Who shall ascend into the hill of-the Lord ? 
and who shall stand in his holy place?”” Christ 
has answered the question—* Blessed are the 
pure in heart, for they shall see God.” The apos- 
tle has declared the law of the kingdom—* With- 
out holiness no man shall see the Lord:”’ 


lowship. If God even should, in some unheard 
of way, by a singular dispensation, pardon the. 
guilt of a sinner’s transgression, and carry him 
into such society, and subject him’ to such em- 
ployments, it neither would, nor could render him 
happy. How could it be otherwise? We know 
that sinners take no delight in reading or hearing 
the word of God on earth. How then could they 
have pleasure in beholding him of whose mind 
and perfections that word is only a faint shadow 2? 
They do not now love to meditate, even occasion- 
ally on divine things. How then would they re- 
lish it to have them pemrwerom: before their minds 
inall their perfection and glory? They have now no 
taste for divine ordinances. How then could they 
enjoy the God of ordinances? The high praises 
of God now grate on their ears. How then would 
they relish them in the perfection to which they 
have attained in heaven? The work of prayer is 
now irksome. How then could they take pleasure 
in holding more direct intercourse with God, the 
hearer of prayer? Here they are rebels against 
God’s holy government. Their carnal hearts say, 
** Who is the Lord, that I should obey him ?” 
How would they feel to stand continually in his 
presence, and be occupied in doing his will? 
Here they account it a drudgery—a very weari- 
ness, to spend even a few hours in the company 
of the truly pious, and witness their conversation 
and conduct. How would they bear it to be con- 
fined to such society for ever? Here all their en- 
joyments are sensual. There they would have all 
their desires and appetites in vigorous exercise, 
but be for ever separated from every objeet of 
their gratification. To such a creature, heaven 
would necessarily be a strange and uncomfortable 
place, because he has nothing in common with the 
inhabitants of heaven but bare existence, nor a 
single taste or disposition to which its enjoyments 
or employments could give agreeable exereise. 
This, sinners know, or may know, if they will 
only examine the subject with some little eare 
and attention. hey need not doubt whether they 
shall be received into heaven or nof, if they die 
in their present state. They have only to ascer- 
tain in what companions, objects, employments, 
and enjoyments they now take pleasure, to satisfy 
themselves, remaining as they are, where they 
shall spend their eternity. God will never mingle 
together discordant elements. Like will be asso- 
ciated with like. 

And now, my dear reader, having laid before 
you some plain and highly important truths, which 
nearly concern your best interests, alluw me to 
take with you the liberty of a friead. Upon what 
ground do you stand? In the view of these truths, 
what is the prospect before you? What does 
your present state indicate? Wf you were now to 
die, where are you going? If youdie as youare, 
where must you expect to spend your eternity ? 
.You seem to pause and hesitate. Have you not 
taken for granted what you cannot prove? Have 
you not been flattering yourself with a mere delu- 
sion of the imagination, and rested your hope on 
the idle wish of a deceived heart? Do you not 
clearly perceive that you must be essentially 
changed before you will be permitted to enter hea- 
ven; or could be happy there? The happiness of 
heaven is not local—it is founded on the perfec- 
tions of God, and the conformity of his intelli- 
gent creatures to his moral image. You need, and 
must have, a new heart, ‘ Verily, verily, I say 
unto you, except a man be born again he cannot 
see the kingdom of God.’’ Let this be the sub- 
ject of your constant and serions meditation, your 
ardent desire, your anxions endeavour, your fer- 
vent prayer. Rest not till you have a divine as- 
surance of an “inheritance among all them that 
are sanctified.” 


GREATNESS. 

‘¢] lament,”’ said Sir W. Jones, in the prospect 
of publie duties in Endia, * the necessity which 
compels me to renounce the pursuit of polite lite- 
rature. Batwhy dol say lament? Let me rather 
rejoice that F am now entering upon a career 
‘which will supply ampler and better opportuni- 
ties of relieving the oppressed, of assisting the 
miserable, and of cheeking the despotic and tyran- 
nical. If I am am asked, whois the grea/est man? 
I answer, the gest. And if f am required to say, 
who is the best, I answer, he that has deserved 


most of his fellow creatures. 


No unholy being can be admitted into this fel- | 
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THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


For The Presbyterian. 
CHRISTIAN PUBLIC. 
No. VII. 


The Catholic Herald, and my former Reverend 
Respondent, are profoundly silent on the Pope's 
Encyclical Letter. Never was silence more 
wiee. What can they say? If any thing, we 
tnay return to a more full analysis of its contents. 

n the mean time, we present to our readers a 
chapter ie Du Pin, a Homan Catholic Historian, 
which gives a most striking picture of the spirit 
of Papism in the 17th century. It is a detailed 
history of an outrageous assault made by the 
Pope on the Republic of Venice. For the fidelity 
of the narrative we have not merely the character 
of Du Pin, (who as a Papist would hardly do the 
Pope injustice) but the confirmation of co-tempo- 
rary writers. The events are too notorious to be 
denied, at least in their essential parts. We 
reserve our comments for the next number, in 
which the chapter from Du Pin will be com- 
pleted. It may be proper, however, here to say 
a word of the Interdict which the Pope fulm+ 
nated against the State of Venice, for daring to 
assert rights which are inseparable from every 
government, and which no ruler but the Pope 
ever had the audacity to question. 

The Papal Interdict was designed to shut 
Heaven against the offending people; and to ex- 
pose them a3 Heathen to the wrath of God until 
they submitted to the Pope. I have before me, a 
large folio, Jus Ecciesiasticum Universum; or 
The Universal Ecclesiastical Law of the Church 
of Rome, in which a whole chapter is taken up on 
the nature, form, force, &c. &c. of an Interdict. 
The following is a part of the form there given, 
which has beer often used in other days and 
other lands. 


** Bind the whole land of with the bond 
of public excommunication, so that no one except 
a clerynan, or poor mendicant, or stranger or in- 
fant of two years or under, be allowed burial in 
the whole territory No one shall be per- 
mitted tu marry a wife, or to salute another; nor 
clergy, ner laity, nor inhabitants, nor strangers in 
al] the land shall be permitted to eat flesh or any 
other food except what is allowed in lent, while 
the interdict continues. Let no layman or cler- 
gyman be shorn of his hair or shaven, until the 
rulers are subdued, and the leaders of the people 
are made obedient. But if any one shall be de- 
tected in the violation of this bond, in any way, 
he shall not be restored without condign punish- 
ment.”” 


TO THE 


This is a part of the terrific sentence passed by 
the Pope only two centuries ago against a sove- 
reign State, and that a Republic, over which he 
had no more right to Jord it, than over our own. 

Now, I ask why should the minions of the 
‘Pope in the United States be believed when they 
talk of Liperty? Can any man believe the Rev. 
Mr. Hughes, when he professes to be subject to 
the Pope, and yet love liberty? One or other of 
these must be given up. Let Mr. Hughes tell 
us why in the 17th century the Pope oppressed 
Venice, and yet in the 19th century spares us ? 

Joun 


THE HISTORY OF THE INTERDICT OF VE- 
NICE, FULMINATED BY POPE PAUL V.* 


The difference of the Republic of Venice with 
Paul V. is one of the most important points of 
the ecclesiastical history of the seventeenth cen- 
tury; not only, by reason on the subject of the 
dispute, but also much more on account of the 
great number of questions which were agitated 
on occasion of that difference, hy the most able 
divines and lawyers of that time. The Senate 
of Venice made two decrees in the beginning of 
that century; by the first of which it was forbid- 
den under severe penalties, to build hospitals or 
monasteries, or to establish new convents or s0- 
cieties in the State of Venice, without the per- 
mission of the Senate. By the other, which was 
made the 26th of March, 1605, a law made in 
1536, was renewed, confirmed and extended over 
all parts of the State, forbidding all the subjects 
of the Republic, to sell, alienate, or dispose in 
any manner whatsoever of immovable goods in 
perpetuity, in favour of ecclesiastical persons, 
without the consent of the Senate: upon condi- 
tion nevertheless, that if any legacies of immova- 
ble goods were bequeathed, those goods should 
be sold within two years after, and the purchase 
given to discharge those legacies. There hap- 
pened at the same, time two criminal affairs, 
which concerned the ecclesiastice. Scipion Sar- 
rasin, canon of Vicenza, who had taken off the 
seal of the magistrates, affixed to the Episcopal 
chancery, at the request of the chancellor, the 
see being vacant, was seized by the Senate, and 

ut into prison for having insulted one of his 

inswomen, whom he endeavoured to debauch ; 
and some time after, Count Baldolin Valde-mari- 
no, Abbot Feveza, being accused of many enor- 
mous crimes,t was imprisoned by order of the 
Senate. The Pope Paul V. being persuaded, 
that the decrees and enterprises against the cler- 
gy, encroached upon ecclesitical jurisdiction, 
complained of them to the ambassador of Venice, 
and demanded of the Senate by his nuncio, that 
the decrees should be revoked immediately, and 
the ecclesiaatics, imprisoned by the authority of 
the Senate, delivered into the hands of his nuncio, 
to be tried by ecclesiastical judges ; threatening 
to interdict, the Republic, if he was not obeyed im- 
mediately. The Senate answered, the Ist of 
December, 1605, That they could not release 
prisoners accused of crimes which betong to the 
cognizance of the secular judges, nor revoke the 
laws which they had a right to make, and which 
they believed necessary for the good of the State. 
The Pope having received this answer by letters 
from his nuncio, and by word of mouth from the 
Ambassador of Venice despatehed on the 10th 
of December two Briefs; the one addressed to 
Marin Grimani, Doge of Venice, and the other to 
the Republic by way of monitory, exhorting 
the State to revoke their decrees, which he thought 
contrary to the canons, and prejudicial to the 
liberties of the church ; declaring, that they who 
made those laws, or caused them to be executed, 


Ihad incurred ecclesiastical censures, from which 


they could not be freed but by revoking those 
statutes, and re-establishing affairs in their for- 
mer state. He commanded them under the pen- 
ality of excommunication, late Sententix, to re- 
voke them, which if they refused, he protested 
that he should be obliged to put in execution the 
penalties annexed to such offences, without any 
other Citation ; being not willing that God should 
call him to account one day for having thus fail- 
ed in his duty; and not being able to dissemble, 
when he saw the authority of the holy Apostolic 
See infringed, the ecclesiastical immunities tram- 
pled under foot, the canons and holy decrees ne- 
glected, and the rights and privileges of the 
church subverted. 


The Pope sent these briefs to his nuncio at 
Venice, with orders to present and publish them, 
and acquainted the Cardinals in a consistory held 
the 12th of that month, with the subject of com- 
plaint he had against the republic of Venice, and 
with what he had done thereupon. Nevertheless 
the Republic appointed Leonardo Donato procu- 
rator of St. Mark, to go express, and treat of this 


- g@air in the quality of ambassador at Rome. 


‘The nancio not having received those briefs, till 
the day after Donato had been chosen Ambassa- 
dor, thought he ought to put off the publication 
of them, and wrote to the Pope who ordered him 
to present them. ‘The Nancio received this order 
on Christmas-eve, and presented the day follow- 
ing the briefs to the counsellors assembled to 
assist at a solemn mass, in the absence of the 
Doge Grimani, who was extremely iil, and died 
the day following. His death was the reason why 
the briefs were not opened, the Senate having 
ordered that no affair should be transacted, but 
«hat of the election of a Doge. The Pope on his 
-¢ide wrote to the Nuncio, to protest to the Senate, 


Pin’s Ecclesiastical History, Vol. 8. Book 
Ceptury 17th, 
t Uppression, incest with his sister, and murder, 


that they ought not to proceed to a new election, 
because it would be null, as made by excommu- 
nicated persons. The Nuncio pressingly demand- 
ed audience to make this declaration; but the 
Senate would not give it him, it being not custo- 
nary to receive any memorials from the ministers 
of foreign princes during the interregnom, but 
compliments of condolence. The electors were 
not a long time in choosing a new Doge. The 
10th of January 1606, Leonardo Donato was 
advanced to that high dignity. All the Ambas- 
sadors went immediately, according to custom, to 
visit the new Doge, and pay him theircompliments. 
But the Nuncio would not visit him. The Doge 
did not omit writing to the Pope according to 
custom, to notify his election to him; and the 
Pope received his letter. The first affair which 
was transacted at Venice after the election of the 
Doge, was the difference of the Republic with the 
Pope. It began with nominating the Chevalier 
Duodo in the place of I.eonardo Donato (who 
was elected Doge) Atnbassador at Rome. After 
this the briefs were opened ; and when the Senate 
saw what they contained, before they returned an 
answer to the Pope, they determined to have the 
advice of some divines and lawyers. The law- 
yers whom they principally consulted, were 
Erasmus Gratian of Udina, and Mark Antonio 
Pellegrin of Padua; and the famous Fra-Paolo 
Sarpi of the order of the Servites, was appointed 
the divine of the Republic. It was also resolved 
not only to consult the doctors of the University 
of Padua and of Venice, but also the most able 
lawyers of Ttaly and Europe, who sent them their 
opinions, with the laws of the other kingdoms and 
churches of Christendom, which had any relation 
to the affuir in question. Then the Senate, after 
having understood the opinion of the doctors, re- 
turned this answer to the Pope the 28th of Jan- 
uary: ‘That they heard with a great deal of 
grief and astonishment, by letters from his 
Holiness, that he had condemned the laws of 
the republic, (observed with success for many 
ages, and with which his predecessors had found 
no fault) as contrary to the authority of the holy 
apostolic see; and that he regarded those who 
had made them (who were men of piety, and had 
well deserved of the see of Rome) as persons who 
broke the ecclesiastical immunities; that according 
to the admonition of his holiness, they had caused 
to be examined their ancient and modern laws, 
and that they had found nothing in them which 
could not be ordained by the authority of a sover- 
eign prince, or which infringed on the power of 
the Pope; because it is certain that it belongs to 
a secular prince to take cognizance of all societies 
which are founded within his own jurisdiction, 
and to take care that no edifices may be raised 
which may prejudice the public safety, when 
there are in a state, as great a number of churches 
and places of devotion, as is sufficient. That 
they never refused giving leave to build them; 
the republic even contributing thereto very libe- 
rally on her part. That the law prohibiting the 
alienation of the goods of the laity for ever in fa- 
vour of the ecclesiastics, regarding nothing but 
temporal affairs, it cannot be pretended, that they 
have done any thing by that against the canons. 
That if the Popes had power to forbid the eccle- 
siastics to alienate in favour of secular persons 
the goods of the church without her consent, it 
might be lawful for princes to prohibit seculars 
also to alienate their’s in favour of the ecclesias- 
tics, withont their permission. ‘That the eccle- 
siastics lose nothing by their decrees, because 
they receive the value of the immovable goods 
which are given or bequeathed to them. That 
this alienation weakening the state, is not less pre- 
judicial in spiritual than temporal concernments. 
That the Senate cannot believe they have incurred 
any censure by making these laws, since princes 
have by a divine law, from which no human au- 
thority can derogate, the power of making laws 
in temporal affairs. That the admonitions of his 
holiness have no effect but in matters that are 
purely spiritual, and not in a temporal affair, 
which is in all things separate, and wholly exempt 
from the Pontifical authority. That the.Senate 
does not believe his holiriess, who is full of piety 
and religion, will persevere without knowledge 
of the cause in his menaces. That these were an 
abridgment of the Senate’s reasons which their 
extraordinary embassador would give him to un- 
derstand more largely.” 

The Pope having received this answer of the 
Senate, declared to the embassador, that he could 
not relax his severity, if they did not revoke their 
laws, and deliver into the hands of his Nuncio, 
the prisoners. He complained still more of 
another decree they had made upon the Emphy- 
theoses,{ and cansed his complaints to be deliver- 
ed by his Nuncio tothe Senate. As he knew 
they would give him no satisfaction thereupon, 
he gave orders for another brief to be presented, 
the 10th of December, to the Senate, whereby he 
required that the two prisoners should be deliver- 
ed to his Nuncio, under the penalty of excommu- 
nication. ‘The Senate answered, that they would 
not divest themselves of the right, which they 
had to punish the crimes of their subjects, which 
they had always enjoyed from the establishment 
of their state, with the consent of the sovereign 
Pontiffs. ‘The extraordinary embassador of the 
republic came to Rome, and represented to the 
Pope the reasons of their proceedings; but noth- 
ing was able to move his holiness. He caused a 
moyjtory to be drawn up against the republic of 
Verte, and having communicated it to the cardi- 
nals in consistory the 15th of April, he ordered it be 
published and fixed up in the public places at 
Rome. ‘This monitory imported, that the Senate 
of Venice being not willing to revoke the laws 
which they had made in prejudice of the eccle- 
siastical authority, nor to deliver their prisoners, 
he declared these laws to be null, and pronounced 
the Doge and republic of Venice excommunicat- 
ed, if within the space of twenty four days, to 
begin from the day of the publication, they did 
not revoke, break and annul the aforesaid laws, 
and actually deliver the canon and the abbot into 
the hands of his nuncio. That, till such time as 
they should pay obedience to this order, he forbade 
them to bury in consecrated ground those who 
happened to die; and that if, within three days 
after the twenty-four were expired, they did not 
comply, he laid the whole State under an inter- 
dict; and forbade all masses and divine offices to 
be celebrated, except in such cases and places as 


deprived the Doge and Senate of all the goods 
which they possessed in the Roman church, or 
in other churches, and of all the privileges or in- 
dultos which they had obtained from the holy 
see, and especially from those which they had 
to proceed against clerks in certain cases. The 
monitory was addressed to the patriarchs, arch- 
bishops, bishops, their vicar generals, and to all 
the clergy, secular and regular, having ecclesias- 
tical dignity in the State of the Republic of 
Venice. 
he Senate being informed that the monitorial 
bull was published, recalled their extraordinary 
ambassador; forbade all ecclesiastical prelates to 
publish or set up the bull of the Pope, and com- 
manded that all they who had copies of it, should 
carry them to the Magistrates of Venice. The 
Pope on his side recalled the nuncio who was at 
Venice, and dismissed the ordinary ambassador 
of the Republic. At the same time the chiefs of 
the Council of Ten sent for the superiors of mo- 
nasteries, and of the other churches of Venice, 
and declared the intention of their sovereign to 
be, that they should continue to perform the di- 
vine offices, and that no one should leave the ec- 
clesiastic state without leave, assuring those who 
staid of protection; and declaring, that they who 
departed should not carry with them any of the 
goods and ornaments of thechurches. They com- 
manded them in case any brief was sent to them 
from Rome, or order from their superiors, to send 
it to the magistrates before they read it. And 
the Governors of all the cities of the state were 
enjoined to give the same orders in the places of 
their jurisdiction. ‘The superiors immediately, 
all promised to obey the orders that had been 


tA term of law; for a Jong lease, from ten to a handred 
years, 


like occasion. 


were privileged by common law. And that he_ 


seomag them, and to perform divine service as be- 
ore. A council wes held upon what was proper 
to be done concerning the monitory of the Pope: 
Some gave their advice to appeal from it, as many 

rinces, and the Republic itself had done on the 


occasion for having recourse to this remedy, _ 
tending that the biiefs were notoriously null of 
themselves. This opinion was followed and noth- 
ing was done but a mandate made in the name of 
the Doge, addressed to all the ecclesiastics of the 
Republic, wherein he declared, that having re- 
ceived advice of the publication, April 17th, at 
Rome, of a certain brief fulminated against him, 
and the Senate, and sovereignty of Venice, he 
thought himself obliged to employ his cares, in 
maintaining the public tranquillity, and support- 
ing the authority of the prince. ‘That he protest- 
ed before God, he had not omitted any means of 
informing, and laying before the Pope, the strong 
and convincing reasons of the Republic. But that 
having found his ears closed, and seen the brief 
he had published against all kind of reason and 


| justice, in opposition to the doctrine of the Holy 


Scripture, the fathers and canons, and to the pre- 
judice of the secular authority which God has 
bestowed upon sovereign princes, the liberty of 
the State and the public repose, and to the great 
scandal'and offence of the whole Christian world, 
he held that brief to be not only unjust, but also 
null, unlawfully fulininated in fact, and contrary 
‘to the rules of jaw, and that he would use the 
same remedies which his predecessors and other 
princes have used against the Popes, who abused 
the authority which God had given them to edi- 
fication, and passed the bounds of their power. 
And this he was the more inclined to do, foras- 
much as he was certain, that this brief would be 
looked upon in the same light, not only by all 
the subjects of the Republic, but alsoby the whole 
Christian world. That he was persuaded, they 
would continue, as before, to take care of the souls 
of the faithful, and to perform the divine offices, 
being fully resolved to persevere in the Catholic 
and apostolic faith, and the respect which is due 
to the holy Roman church. This mandate, dated 
the 6th of May. 1606, was immediately published 
and set up at Venice, and in all the cities of the 
State. 

As the term of twenty-four days allowed by the 
briefs approached, and the Jesuits, who had receiv- 
ed particular orders from the Pope, showed plain- 
ly, that they were inclined to observe the inter- 
dict, and would at least abstain from saying of 
mass, they were commanded the 10th of May, 
to give an express declaration of the measures 
they designed totake. They acknowledged then, 
that they could not celebrate mass during the in- 
terdict, and that if the Senate obliged them to do 
it, they chose rather to retire from Venice. 
Upon this answer, the Senate resolved to send 
them away, and appoinfed the grand Vicar of the 
Patriarch to receive the ornaments of their 
churches, and gave them order to depart imme- 
diately. They went out that evening, carrying 
each of them a consecrated host about their 
necks; and being put into two barks, retired to 
Ferrara. The Jesuits in -the convents whioh 
were in the other cities of the Republic departed 
also. As it was manifest that the Capuchins, 
Theatins, and other regulars, after the example 
of the Jesuits, were resolved to observe the inter- 
dict, the Senate published a decree the last day 
of the term, by which all those who refused to 
celebrate the divine offices, in the accustomed 
manner, were enjoined to retire out of the juris- 
diction of the Republic: upon which the Capu- 
chins and Theatins departed also, and the other 
Religious were placed in the government of their 
churches. The Capuchins of the Territories of 
Brescia and Bergamo stayed, and continued to 
perform divine offices, like the other ecclesiastics, 
secular and regular, of the Republic. 

The Nuncios of the Pope who were in the 
courts of Catholic Princes of Europe, endea- 
voured toexclude from divine service, the ambas- 
sadors and envoys of Venice; but their attempts 
were fruitless. They continued to be treated as 
they used to be, and were admitted to prayers, 
assmblies, and the ecclesiastic ceremonies, as 
heretofore, in France, Spain, Italy, and Poland. 
The ambassador of the Republic assisted in per- 
son at Vienna, in the first solemn procession of the 
Holy Sacrament, which was made by the Jesuits. 
But the Nuncio, who was not present, for fear 
of meeting the Ambassador, gave out such men- 
aces, that the Ambassador did not think fit to. be 
present at the two following ones. Though the 
interdict was not observed in the States of Ve- 
nice, it occasioned tumults and seditions in seve- 
ral places. Which, the Senate, having attributed 
to the suggestions of the Jesuits, made a decree 
the 14th of June, whereby they declared, that the 
Jesuits should never more be received for the fu- 
ture in any place of the State of Venice, and that 
this decree should never be revoked, before there 
had been first read the whole process in presence 
of all the Senate, which should be composed at 
least of a hundred and four score senators, and 
unless there were five for one who voted for the 
revocation. 

Nevertheless the Christian princes interposed 
to accommodate the difference betwixt the Pope 
and the Venetians. But these would not hear any 
proposition of accommodation, before the Pope 
had taken away the interdict, and the Pope de- 
manded before all things the revocation of the 
decrees. The ambassador of the most Christian 
king exerted himself more strongly and effica- 
ciously than any one else in bringing matters to 
an accomodation, and at length effected it. The 
King of Spain assured the Pope that he would as- 
sist him with all his forces, and that he had given 
orders for that purpose to his ministers in Italy. 
But these promises had no other effect, than to 
retard the accommodation, and had like to have 
kindled a war in Italy. Some unknown persons 
having set up in the State of Venice a placard 
by which the Republic was exhorted to separate 
herself from the Roman Church, the Senate com- 
manded, that search should be made after the 
author of it, and protested that their intention 
was, never to depart from the Catholic religion. 
nor the obedience due to the Holy See. They 
published afterwards several orders to maintain a 
war in case they should be attacked. ‘The Pope 
on his side solicited the princes of Italy to put 
himself into a condition to attack the Venetians, 
or to defend himself, if he should be attacked by 
them. On each side preparations of war were 
made, but the dispute never came to an open rup- 
ture. It was not so in the war which was carried 
on by the pen, for a very great number of writings 
were published on both sides, with heat, vivacity 
and Jearning. Though the affair had a lowering 
aspect, and all things threatened a rupture, the 
ambassadors of France did not cease, nevertheless, 
to negociate an accommodation. 


(To be concluded.) 


YALE COLLEGE, 

The annual Commencement of this Institution 
was celebrated at New Haven on Wednesday the 
20th inst. Number of graduates 64. The hono- 
rary degree of A. M. was conferred on Joshua A. 
Spencer, Esq., Rev. Erastus Cole, and Edmund 
J. Ives. That of D. D. on Rev. Andrew Reed, 
and James Matheson, the English delegates, the 
latter of whom was present. That of LL. D. on 
the Hon. Samuel A. Foot, Governor of the State, 
and Hon. Thomas Scott Williams, Chief Justice 
elect. On the day previous, at 11 o’clock, A. M. 
the annual oration before the Phi Beta Kappa 
Society. was delivered by James A. Hillhouse. 
Esq. His subject was ‘the character and servi- 
ces of Lafayette.” At 2 P. M. an oration was 
delivered before the Linonian Society, by Rev. 
W. W. Andrews, of Kent, Conn. At half past 
3, the usual Prize speaking by under-graduates. 
In the evening, the Society of Alumni held their 


Duncan, Esq. of New Orleans. The Society has 
now a fund of between three and four thousand 
dollars, the increase of which they have resolved 
to apply for the support of a Lecturer on Natural 


History. The Lectureship is filled by Charles U. 
Shepard, Esq. 


But others believed, there was no/| 


annual meeting. An address was made by Lucius | ers 


From The Philadelphian. 
THE BIBLICAL REPERTORY. 


This is the only large journal in the United 
States, which is strictly Presbyterian ; and though 
there are others, both quarterly and monthly, of a 
high character, yet it seems that there is some pe- 
culiar claim on our church to sustain the Repertory 
on this account. Besides this, the tone of its 
opinions is probably more agreeable to a large ma- 
jority of the theologians, both clerical and lay, 
than any other single publication of its kind that 
is circulated amongst us. There may, indeed, occa- 
sionally occur an expression or view of some cor- 
respondent, which some would think harsh, or too 
unqualified, but the prevailing characteristic of the 
work is soundness and evangelical liberality. 

Happening to be sojourning in a spot where any 
a like study or continuous reading is impossi- 
ble, I shall employ a half hourin making a sketch 
of the July number of this work as a specimen of 
its general complexion. 

_The first article opens with an outline of the 
history of Dissent in England—a subject full of 
religious and political interest at this moment. 
The rise of the principal non-conforming sects is 
sketched, so as to show the present relative posi- 
tion of the Establishment and the Dissenting 
bodies—The writer has probably expressed in one 
sentence the opinion of most of the judicious 
Christians in America. 

** The only doubt,”’ he remarks, * which can be 
entertained in this:country, is, whether it would 
be safe to make at once so great a change, as 
would be the effect of obtaining all that they (the 
Dissenters) ask for, and to which abstractly, they 
have an undoubted right.” 

This sketch is followed by a very lucid and or- 
derly statement of the subjects of the Dissenters’ 
complaint, embracing an enumeration of the chief 
disabilities which constitute the penalty of a se- 
paration from the form of religious worship as es- 
tablished by law. This part of the article is fur- 
nished from an excellent pamphlet, written, I have 
no doubt, by our friend, the Rev. Mr. Reed, of 
London. It was originally published in the form 
of a letter to the Lord Chancellor, and has passed 
through at least five editions in England. J need 
not say to those who have read the admirable 
practical articles by that gentleman, in some late 
numbers of the Philadelphian, that the style is 
pure and flowing, and the arguments pointed. As 
an historical document, apart from its general me- 
rits, it is worthy of preservation in the Repertory. 

The second article is a notice of the last work 
of Professor Tholuck ; his critical and doctrinal 
Exposition of the Sermon on the Mount, which is 
thought to be his best production. -A brief abstract 
is given in this review of the commentator’s opi- 
nions on several of the points connected with this 
(as the review calls it) ‘divine syllabus of 
Christian ethics.” The Professor’s exposition of 
our Lord’s reprehension of swearing, is analyzed 
at some length. ‘The writer concludes with the 
opinion, that though Tholuck is not wholly free 
from the extravagance of German philosophy, this 
volume is in the main purely evangelical and or- 
thodox, and to the mere interpreter superior to any 
work on the same subject that has ever appeared. 

This is followed by a curious paper on the in- 
fluence of bodily affections in producing religious ex- 
citement. It consists chiefly of a narrative of some 
scenes connected with what was called a revival 
in a part of Kentucky, in 1800—3. The details 
would be too ridiculous and disgraceful for publi- 
cation, if it were not for the remarkable evidence 
they furnish of the power of physical sympathy. 
It is only surprising that the writer, who was a 
preacher at the time, can record them so gravely. 
He seems, indeed, to have been half afraid of at- 
tempting a rational control of the scenes, lest they 
should prove to be really the result of a superna- 
tural agency. One of the bodily affections pre- 
tended to be spiritually produced was a Judicrous 
gesticulation called the jerks, On this strange 
phenomenon there are some professional remarks 
appended by a physician, who witnessed it as late 
as 1824, and whe refers it to nervous disease pro- 
duced by continued menta! excitement, and pro- 
tracted by habit. 

The fourth subject of this number of the Reper- 
tory is the evidence of a new heart—a plain dis- 
course adapted to general reading. 

The fifth is entitled German New Light, a brief 
notice of some of the vagaries of the infidel theo- 
logians, Bretschneider and Von Ammon. The 
lively writer makes some ingenious-and sarcastic 
applications to the Socinians and unbelievers of 
our own country, who are taking to themselves 
the credit of inventions in the progress of specu- 
lation, when they have been far outstripped by 
bolder craftsmen. - 3 

This is followed by an excellent epitome of 
Sidney’s Life of Rowland Hill. The biography 
itself is quite paltry, but the reviewer has con- 
densed in twenty-three pages nearly every thing 
of interest that can be gathered from the clumsy 
volume. Hill was a good deal more than the 
mere man of eccentricity. His labours were as- 
tonishingly abundant and indefatigable. His jo- 
cose propensity was, and is, a source of serious 
injury to his reputation. On this subject the 
— alluding to his character for singularity, 
asks, 

‘Ts not this a striking comment on the danger 
of acquiring an extensive reputation for facetious- 
ness, however neutralized by nobler elements of 
character? Many coarse minds let the qualifying 
circumstances slip, and hold the questionable part, 
to serve as models and excuses for themselves.” 

I will venture to quote another incidental re- 
mark dropped by the reviewer. 

‘‘Mr. Sidney expresses his surprise that forms 
fof prayer] should be objected to in toto, when 
the adoption of the words of extemporaneons 
prayer by o who hear it makes that prayer a 
real form. There is some truth in this, but we 
venture to suggest the quere, whether too much 
argument is not expended against forms qua ¢qles, 
when the true ground of objection is the scanti- 
ness and sameness of the forms. Zealous as we 
are for Presbyterian order, we prefer the English 
liturgy to many forms of prayer in use among 
ourselves, especially to such as are disfigured by 
low slang and gross offences against purity of 
language, But how strange the notion that the 
Book of Common Prayer exhausts the petitions 
which are proper and desirable in public worship.” 

The last paper in the number furnishes some 
very wise hints on the necessity of a more complete 
organization of particular churches, with reference 
to Christian activity. ‘The writer argues in favour 
of a systematic arrangement of each church, as a 
means of promoting its efficiency and moral health- 
fulness. The members, for instance, might assist 
the session in their functions by such aid as visi- 
ting the sick, the poor, &c.; conversing with 
their fellow members and others, on their spiritual 
concerns; teaching the ignorant; collecting for 
the benevolent and religious societies; writing 
for the press, &c. | 

‘¢In short,’”’ says the writer, ‘*the principle of 
organization, eo far as the circumstances allow, 
should be carried out into the details of church 
operations. The great object should be. the ad- 
vancement of the collective church. For every 
supposable case, there should be a plan devised. 
Every individual and every work should be under 
supervision and control; every thing should he 
governed by mutual counsel, and animated by 
mutual knowledge. Newand important measurés 
should not be left to the heat of sudden emergen- 
cies, but should be dictated by the choice results 
of safe experience. These results should be 
thrown into the common stock, by being commu- 
nicated to the public. Thus, (as in science 
and arts, the happy invention of a few, infalllbly 
become the methods of the whole philosophical 
world,) we should see unity of efficient action 
prevailing in all the congregatious of true believ- 


I shall be glad if this meager notice should call 
the attention of your readers (especially of bishops 
and elders) toa work which is so full of valuable 
matter, prepared by the care of an excellent and 


accomplished editor. P. V. 
Cape May, August 1. 


and retrace their steps. 


For the Presbyterian. 
A VOICE FROM KENTUCKY. 


Mr. Editor—At a time when our beloved 
church is so often and so deeply ‘* wounded by 
the improper conduct and dangerously unsound 
doctrines of many, whose professions, sacra- 
mental pledges, and solemn ordination vows, 
made in the presence of God, angels, and men,” 
demand their utmost efforts to be employed in 
securing the purity, peace, and unity of their de- 
liberately chosen church and ministry, it becomes 
every sound member of our body to awake and be 
at his post of duty. 

It is time every true friend of Presbyterianiem 
should do what he can to arrest the progress of 
error, for we have seen painfully enough, that itis 
vain to wait for innovators to see their errors 
It has lately been often 
said, that many were returning to sound principles, 
and the entreaty for delay, forbearance, and peace- 
ful measures has been oft and earnest from the 
moderate to their more wakeful and zealous breth- 
ren; saying *‘let them alone and they will soon 
see the fallacy of their new doctrines and the folly 
of their strange measures, but attack them with 
severity and agitate the subject too earnestly, and 
they will be irreclaimable.”” In many an agitated 
bosom this language has created hope, and allayed 
painful feelings of alarm. And we have waited 
— peacefully, and prayerfully, and what 

as been gained for truth? And what has the ad- 
versary beenat? Just what, in times of unwatch- 
ful repose or criminal security, he has always 
been at; he has been with amazing industry ** sow- 
ing tares."” Compare our present condition with 
the posture we occupied when the spirit of com- 
promise and concession first began to manifest 
itself, and see how along the slippery steep we 
have rapidly descended like the awful avalanche 
from the mountain summit! It is plain now that 


with growing error, which, while the white flag 
has been floating in graceful and easy folds above, 
has been sapping and undermining our deeply 
laid foundations below; and now we begin to 
awake, and rubbing our drowsy eyes and pricking 
our dull ears, are astonished to hear the sound of 
the tools of the miner at our feet, and tremble at 
the sight of approaching ruin. Where is the evi- 
dence? Every where; but consider particularly 
the difference which four years have made in the 
tone of the General Assembly. Not long since 
we heard from the hall of that superior court 
nothing but peace, forbearance and brotherly love, 
‘*but Amasa took no heed to the sword that was in 
Joab’s hand.’”?” The kiss was bitter, but we 
hope it may not be the kiss of death. The cruel 
severity with which the memorial, &c. was treat- 
ed, will, and has done the cause good, by awak- 
ing some from their slumbers. A vigorous step 
has at last been taken, and a bold stand assumed 
by the minority of the last Assembly. And now 
I greatly fear one thing, and that is, that ma- 
ny sound and wakeful men will refuse to act 
in concert with the visible company who have 
taken the field in the only way that holds out any 
prospect of success. Some good brethren seem 
to think that those who také the ground of the 
minority of the Assembly must of necessity secede 
from the church if they contend successfully. 
I see not why they go round the subject. It ean 
not be a necessary consequence. It is not the 
intention of those who signed the Act and Testi- 
mony, if their mind may be discovered from the 
document itself. See the concluding paragraph 
of it. Mr. Editor, I know that some, and I fear 
many are refusing to act, under this impression. 
Can you not throw a little more light on the sub- 
ject, as it is very important it should be well un- 
derstood. 


DIVISION OF CHRISTIAN LABOUR. 


The church may be reduced to greater regular- 
ity of action, in all that pertains to the things of 
God. In the great works of benevwlence, for in- 
stance, is it not evident that the energies of the 
church are not fully brought out? Is it not evi- 
dent, that the greater part of whagis done is done 
by a few churches ? and that even fh many of these, 
the effect is produced by a few individuals? 
And is there any one who does not perceive, that 
the change would be immense, if, by any regular 
system, the whole of our churches were going 
forward with the alacrity and efficiency which 
characterize a few? Mere organization, however 
perfect, cannot, we allow, accomplish this; for 
the most exquisite mechanism of wheels and 
springs requires a primary power to give it mo- 
tion. But organization will aecomplish all that 
it ever does accomplish in any department. 
The power already exists, though latent; al] that 
we need is the mechanism which shall give it an 
outlet. 

There is something beautiful in systematic ar- 
rangement; and it is as useful as it is beautiful. 
In moral enterprises, as in arts, it economizes 
power, and gives concentration to forces which, 
taken singly, are inapplicable. Every church is 
a school. and should have its arrangement, in 
which each should find and retain his place. Or 
we may compare an assembly of Christians to an 
army, in which every individual should proceed 
in his due order and to his proper task. Who 
can calculate the waste of strength and the end- 
less confusion which would result, if the soldiers 
of a battalion shonld promiscuously rush to the. 
onset without direction, mutual understanding, or 
method? Yet something like this takes place in 
the benevolent but blind and fruitless impulses of 
many churches. As there is a well defined and 
common end, towards which all Christian en- 
deavours converge, so there should be, and there 
may be, regular and united action among the 
members. 

In addition to the common claims of social life, 
there are duties incumbent upon every individual 
member of the militant church, towards the whole 
hody, and towards the family of man. These du- 
ties, wherever they may branch forth, are all con- 
tained in the golden rule of love. The demand 
on every church member is a most reasonable 
one, nothing beyond the strength, circumstances, 
and office of each, and the divine favour is vouch- 
safed accordingly ; for it is accepted according to 
that a man hath, and not according to that he 
hath not. Yet every member is bound to act 
constantly and fully according to his place and 
capacity. Because one is a private Christian, it 
does not by any means follow that he has no du- 
ties to perform in connexion with the general 
welfare, but the error is too extensively cherished 
that there are some who may pursue their pil- 
grimage with scarcely a thought of personal ex- 
ertion. Some plan should be attempted which 
might demané& of all such persons the service 
which they owe, and stimulate them to the per- 
formance of what they are prone to overlook. At 
the present day the departments of benevolent ac- 
tion are so widely spread, and so happily divided, 
that every one may readily find his place of use- 
fulness. There is no living stone which may not 
find a place where it shall contribute to the beauty 
or the strength of the spiritual temple. 

The single business of Sunday-school teaching 
calls for many thousands; and there is no instruct- 
ed Christian who may not discover some oppor- 
tunity for the exercise of his gifts in this work. 

The work of alms-giving, of temporal relief to 
the distressed, of consoling the bereaved, and of 
assisting the sick, should not be exclusively per- 
formed by few. Neither should it be left to the 
mere promptings of individual piety; because the 
very poverty which occasions suffering often ren- 
ders the sufferer unknown. Many languish and 
even die, in the very heart of large congregations, 
without having been once touched by the hand of 
gentle condolence. There ought to be a constant 
vigilance in this particular, and a regular plan 
which may secure pone and effectual assistance 
to every one who is sick or disabled. And how 
many are there whose piety languishes for need 
of such exertions, and who might be usefully and 
delightfully employed in such a work of-love. 


The schemes of public benevolence, which 
have originated during the last half century, re- 


. 


this has been a deceitful calm, an unhappy truce | 


quire the services of a great number as collectors, 
agents, distributors, and the like. And even the 
work of writing for the press, which is entirely 
left to the spontaneons endeavours of a few, might 
be rendered tenfold more effectual if paine were 
taken to invite to this labour those in al] our con- 
gregations who possess the requisite qualifica- 
tions.— Biblical tory. 


MISSIONARY MEETING IN BOSTON. 


Seven missionaries, being about to embark from 
Boston for Smyrna during the last week, received 
their instructions on Sabbath evening 18th inst., in 
the Essex-street Church. The house was full, 
and the services were very interesting and im- 
pressive. The instructions were read by the Rev. 
Dr. Wisner, one of the Secretaries of the Ameri- 
can Board of Foreign Missions. Addresses were 
made by the Mr. Winslow, fifteen years a Mis- 
sionary at Ceylon, and Rev. Dr. Beecher; intro- 
ductory prayer by the Rev. Dr. Jenks. Mr. Wins- 
low’s address was specially to the missionaries, 
and was highly practicable and to the point. He 
bade them discard all romantic ideas, and to ex- 
pect discouragement and disappointments; cau- 
tioned them against indolence and self-confidence; 
and inculcated the virtues of humility, utility of 
spirit, cheerfulness, faith, patience and persever- 
ance. All his remarks were delivered in an affec- 
tionate manner, and an experience of fifteen years 
abundantly qualified him to point out the difficul- 
ties of missionary life. Dr. Beecher remarked 
that infidels reasoned correctly upon human prin- 
ciples, that we should not convert the world by 
sending out a few Missionaries, but they left out 
of view the Holy Ghost which was promised by 
‘our Redeemer. The power of God was with the 
feeble arm of the solitary Missionary. He dwelt 
Leese upon the success which had crowned the 
cause, the revivals of religion at Missionary sta- 
tions and at home, since the first five Missiona- 
ries were sent from this country. We had taken 
care of home, too, and had received back with in- 
terest the blessings we had poured upon foreign 
shores. 

The Missionaries are the Rev. John B. Adger 
and wife, of South Carolina; Rev. Samuel R. 
Houston and wife, of Virginia; Rev. Lorenzo W. 
Pease and wife, of New York State; and Rev. 
James L. Merrick, a native of Massachusetts. 
Mr. Adger had his theological education at Prince- 
ton, Mr. Houston at the Union Seminary in Vir- 


York, and Mr. Merrick at the Columbia Seminary, 
South Carolina. The gentleman last named is 
bound to a field of labour never before attempted— 
the Mahomedans of Persia. From Smyrna he will 
go to Constantinople, to learn the Arabic and 
Turkish Jangnages—thence to Persia via Trebi- 
zond, where his first year or two will probably be 
spent in mastering the Persian tongue, and ex- 
ploring that and the neighbouring countries. 

Mr. Adger is going to the Armenians, to reside 
at Smyrna or Constantinople; Messrs. Hoxston 
and Pease to the Greeks; the former to be sta- 
tioned on the Island of Scio, and the latter at Cy- 
prus. 


OBSERVANCE OF THE SABRATH. 


Dr. Farr, a physician, examined before the late 
Committee of the British House of Commons, 
gives this important testimony. 

‘** You have practised as a physician for many 
years Yes. 

State the number of years.” —Between thirty 
and forty. : 

** Have you had occasion to observe the effect 
of the observance and non-obsefvance of the 
seventh day or day of rest during that time ?”—I 
have. I have been in the habit during a great 
number of years, of considering the uses of the 
Sabbath and of observing its abuse. The abuses 
are chiefly manifested in Jabonr and dissipation. 
The use, medically speaking, Is that of a day of 
rest. In a theological sense it is a holy rest, pro- 
viding for the introdustion of new and sublimer 
ideas into the mind of man, preparing him for his 
future state. As aday of fést, I view it as a day 
of compensation for the inadequate restorative 
power of the body under continued labour and ex- 
citement. A physician always has respect to the 
preservation of the restorative power, because if 
once this be lost, his healing office is at an end. If 
I show you, from the physiological view of the 
question, that they are provisions in the laws of 
nature which correspond with the divine com- 
mandment, you will see from the analogy, that 
‘Sas the Sabbath was made for man,’ it was a 
necessary appointment. A physician is anxious 
to preserve the balance of circulation, as necessa 
to the restorative power of the body. The ordi- 
nary exertions of man run down the circulation 


every day of his life; and the first general law of. 


nature by which God (who is not only the giver, 
but also the preserver and sustainer of life,) pre- 
vents man from destroying himself, is the alterna- 
ting of day with night, that repose may succeed 
action. But although the night apparently equali- 
zes the circulation well, yet it does not sufficient- 
ly restore its balance for the attainment of a long 
life. Hence one day in seven, by the bounty of 
Providence, is thrown in as a day of compensation, 
to perfect by its repose the animal system. You 
may easily determine this question as a matter of 
fact by trying it on beasts of burden. ‘Take that 
fine animal the horse, and work him to the full ex- 
tent of his powers every day in the week, or give 
him rest one day in seven, and you will soon per- 
ceive, by the superior vigour with which he per- 
forms his functions on the other six days, that 
this rest is necessary to his well being. Man, 
possessing a superior nature, is borne along 
by the very vigour of his mind, so that the 
injury of continued diurnal exertion and ex- 
citement on his animal system, is not so imme- 
diately apparent as it is in the brute; but in the 
long run he breaks down more suddenly ; it 
abridges the Jength of his life and that vigour of 
his old age, which (as to mere animal power) 
ought to be the object of his preservation. I con- 
sider, therefore, that in the bountiful provision of 
Providence for the preservation of human life, the 
sabbatical appointment is not, as it has been some- 
times theologically viewed, simply a precept 
partaking of the nature of a political institution, 


a duty, and premature destruction of it a suicidal 
act. This is said simply as a physician, and 
without reference at all to the theological ques- 
tion ; but if you consider further the proper effect 
of real Christianitv, namely, peace of mind, con- 
fiding trust in God, and good-will to man, you 
will perceive in this source of renewed vigour to 
the mind, and through the mind to the body, an 
additional spring of life imparted from this higher 
use of the Sabbath as a holy rest. Were I to 
pursue this part of the question, I should be touch- 
ing on the duties committed to the clergy; but 
this T will say, that researches in physiology, by 
the analogy of the work of Providence in nature, 
will establish the truth of revelation, and conse- 
quently show that the Divine commandment is 
not to be considered as an arbitrary enactment, 
but as an appointment necessary to man. 

This is the position in which I would place it, 
as contradistinguished from precept and legisla- 
tion ; I would point out the sabbatical rest as ne- 
cessary to man, and that the great enemies of the 
Sabbath, and consequently the enemies of man, 
are all laborious exercisers of the body or mind, 
and dissipation, which forces the circulation on 
that day in which it should repose; whilst relax- 
ation from the ordinary cares of life, the enjoy- 
ments of this repose in the hosom of one’s family. 
with the religious studies and duties which the 
day enjoins, not one of which, if rightly exercised, 
tends to abridge life, constitute the benef§cial and 
appropriate service of the day. The student of 
nature, in becoming the student of Christ, will 
find in the principles of his doctrine and law, and 
in the practical application of them, the only and 
perfect science which prolongs the present, and 


perfects the future life.—J.ondon Christian Qbs. 


ginia, Mr. Pease at the Anburn Seminary in New - 


but that it is to be numbered among, the natural _ 
duties, if the preservation of life be admitted tobe. 
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THURSDAY, Avecvusr 28, 1834. 


Sioners To THE Act anv TesTimony.—Sessions 
which have sent to our office their adherence 
to the Act and Testimony, merely attested by the 
moderator and clerk, have still an opportunity of 
sending the names of additional Elders. 


Ler us pismiss our Minister.—The article 
which appears on our first page with this title, 
under the sanction of a very popular name, affords 
@ just explanation of a fact but too often observed 
after seasons of religious excitement. 


Convention aT Pirrssurc.—The object of the 
proposed Convention at Pittsburg, on the second 
Thursday of May next, is * to deliberate and con- 
sult on the present state of our church, and to 
adopt such measures as may be best suited to re- 
store her prostrated standards.” In accomplish- 
ing this object, a secession from the Presbyterian 
Church is, in the present state of things, not only 
not neceseary, but it is not, as far as our informa- 
tion extends, contemplated. The call of such a 
convention, in peculiar exigencies, contravenes no 


principle of our constitution, and is not therefore 


a divisive measure. Those who may be concerned 

in it will in no just sense incur the charge of 
schiam, as their aim will be, not the division, but 
the purification of the church. So long as the 
standards of our church remain unaltered, con- 
science imposes no necessity for separation ; and 

we are firmly of the opinion, that the orthodox 
should occupy their present post, and endure the 
reproach, the odium, and the actual inconvenience, 
which may befall them in contending for the faith. 
A violent spirit and violent measures we depre- 
cate. The good end may be achieved by a steady, 
resolved, and united effort, in which there shall be 
no sacrifice of the spirit of Gospel meekness. 
Let the friends of orthodoxy keep steadily in 
view, first, the ground of their complaint. It is 
this: error has insidionsly crept into the church ; 
under many plausible disguises it has gained an 

unusual share of forbearance, and even favour; it 
is increasing ; many of our church judicatories, 
under various pretences, have afforded it shelter; 
and thé church at large seem to entertain but little 
apprehension of its dangerous tendencies. Such 
is simply the evil complained of. But then, 
second, how is this evil to be encountered and re- 
medied. We answer, by circulating information 
as to the actual existence of the error, and the cer- 
tain consequences upon the purity, prosperity, and 

stability of the church, of affording it counte- 

nance ; by endeavouring thus to awaken the atten- 
tion of the church at large, and by using every 

lawful means to enforce upon the supreme judica- 
tory of our church, the necessity of bearing their 

testimony against every infringement of our 

standards, and of adopting efficient measures to 
rectify the evil as far as it exists, and to guard 

against its recurrence. This we presume to be the 

object of the Pittsburg convention. It will not 
propose, as we believe, the disruption of the 

chorch, until the necessity for such a course shall 

become more manifest, but to press upon the As- 

sembly the only way in which the unity of the 

church can be preserved, by the removal of those 

causes which encourage diversity of doctrinal 

views and contrariety in ecclesiastical measures. 

Let the General Assembly be induced to proclaim, 

the standards must be observed, and Jet them follow 

up-their proclamation, by efficient and wholesome 

enactments, and the errorists who trouble our Zion 

will quickly discover, that their present relations 

are no longer tenable. Thus peace, founded upon 

purity, will be restored, and our Zion will once 

more put on her beautiful garments. 

If these objects are worthy of attention, let no 
ill-grounded apprehensions prevent a full repre- 
sentation to the approaching convention. The 
louder its voice, the more likely will it be that it 


ghall be heard. 


‘Dr. ALexanpee’s Sermon.—We have been both 


gratified and edified by a perusal of Dr. Alexan- 


der*e sermon before the Association of the Alumni 
of the Theological Seminary at Princeton. It is 
founded on John xxi. 16, Feed my sheep; and 
no theme of discourse could have been more af- 
fectingly selected by the venerable Professor, 
surrounded as he was by many of his former pu- 
pils, who, in successive years, had gone from under 
his instructions into the field of arduous duty. 
Often in their inexperienced years he had unfolded 
and enforced the duties of the pastoral office, and 
now, after they had made the trial and experienced 
both the joys and sorrows of their holy vocation, 
they again hear his impressive exhortation, ‘ feed 
the flock of Christ over which the Holy Ghost has 
made you overseers.” The sheep of Chrigt are 
here characterized; supreme love to Christ ia 
insisted upon as the indispensable qualification of 
@ true under shepherd, and the manner in which the 
sheep of Christ are to be fed is unfolded. Young 
and aged ministers may be benefitted by dwelling 
upon the details. We would gladly make extracts, 
but this would be unnecessary, as the committee 
of publication have determined to send a copy to 
every minister in the Presbyterian Church. A 
few copies of the sermon are for sale at the book- 
store of Mr. Henry Perkins, No. 159 Chesnut 
street. 

We should not neglect to notice that it is orna- 
mented by a mezzotinto engraving by Sartain, 
which not only presents an excellent likeness of 
the author, but reflects much credit on the skill 
of the artist. The publishing committee in speak- 
ing of their intention to circulate this discourse 
extensively, state their reasons, of which we 
heartily approve : 

« The sermon itself is worthy of this extensive 
circulation, and indeed of a far larger one. It 
discusses a subject of the utmost importance to 
the ministers of the Gospel, abounds in rich and 
matured instruction, breathes a spirit of deep, and 
truly paternal affection and solicitude for those 
who were once the pupils of its author, is charac- 
terized throughout by wisdom, piety, and earnest- 
ness, and is expressed in that perfect simplicity 
of style which is displayed in all his writings. 
It is to be regretted that the reader cannot enjoy, as 
he peruses it, the expressive eye, the affectionate 

thrilling voice, and 
the meek and paternal manner which accompanied 
its delivery. 

«“ The Committee believe that this sermon will 

be received by all, as a pleasing and profitable 
remembrancer of its beloved authbr, who has long 


enjoyed, as he has well deserved, the affections of 


h is brethren ard sons, (as many of them may be 


called,) in the ministry ; and whose piety, pru- 
dence, meekness, kindness, liberality, and other 
eminent qualifications for the office which he fills, 
and has long filled, render him the object of a re- 
spect, on the part of all who know him, which 
borders on veneration. That his life may be long 
spared to be a blessing, under God, to the Church, 
is the sincere and continued prayer of the Com- 
mittee.”’ 


New Periopicats.—A specimen sheet, in four 
pages, of a neat work, in quarto, to be issued 
semi-monthly in the city of New-York, has been 
received, entitled Tae Famity Minstret, under 
the editorial care of Mr Charles Dingley, who is, 
we presume, well qualified to make it both inter- 
esting and useful. Among other important objects 
which itis its design to promote, : 


«It will advocate the propriety, and urge the 
expediency of cultivating vocal music in Sunday 
Schools. Facts illustrative of success in this de- 
partment, will be furnished from the writer’s own 
experience ; having been engaged for several 
years, in giving instruction to large bodies of 
children, principally of the Sunday School. 

© It will show, that Sacred Music has ever been 
held in high estimation by the wise and good in 
all ages, and that it has always been deemed an 
important part of divine worship, whether at the 
family altar or in the house of Gop. 

a Bach number of the work will contain from 
two to four. distinct pieces of New or Poputar 
Music, harmonized for two or more voices, suit- 
able for the school, the parlour, or the church. 
One piece of which, at least, will also be arranged 
for the pianoforte, or organ, and adapted to words 
of a serious or elevated character, such as are 
found among Bishop Hesrr’s Poems, and other 
works of the same rank. Terms, $3 per annum.” 


We have before us also the first number of 
Tre LanpMark, a weekly religious paper, in 
folio, to be published in Salem, Mass. We are 
not able to ascertain the peculiar sentiments of its 
editor, but we think he is not far from the truth 
when he says— 


“We veril y believe, that before the Gospel shall 
obtain signal triumphs over the heathen nations, 
those professing its doctrines, and cherishing its 
hopes, and engaged in ite advancement, will be 
very different from what they now are. They 
will be much more humble and holy and simple- 
hearted, exhibiting in a far more striking manner 
the spirit of Christ, and the efficacy of a living 
faith on his name.” 


In the same form has also appeared the Pro- 
TESTANT ViNDICATOR, to be published weekly in 
the city of New York. Ite title indicates its ob- 
ject, and if conducted discreetly it may subserve 
the cause of truth in displaying the true character 
of anti-christian Romanism. We are. pleased 
with the specimen. | 

And last, though certainly not least, in point 
of singularity and #& indicating the progress of 
modern discovery, we have THe Perrecrion- 
isT, fitly issued in New Haven, the emporium 
of theological novelties, and maintaining that 
no man can be a Christian unless he be per- 
fect in holiness. Our readers must be inform- 
ed that the new divinity which has created such 
distractions in the Presbyterian Church, has 
resulted in the formation of this new society of 
Perfectionists. But perhaps we are wrong in 
calling them a distinct society, for the editor in- 
forms us: 


‘*‘ We wish to have it distinctly understood, 
that we have formed no churches, organized no 
societies,—have not licensed or ordained any min- 
isters, or done what might justly expose us to the 
charge of sectarianism. So far from being a sect, 
we are now members of Baptist, Presbyterian, and 
Congregational churches, or are outcasts from 
churches to which we once belonged, for having 
testified that ** Jesus Christ saves his people 
from their sins.” 


It would seem from this acknowledgement that 
common honesty forms no part of their perfection, 
otherwise they would abandon the Presbyterian 
Church, whose published creed has no affinity for 
their visionary perfectionism. 

The reasoning of the following extract from 
this new reformer, is certainly just and may serve 
to show some of the results to be anticipated 
from the false theology of the age. If Mr. Irving 
of London, who has science in unknown tongues, 
will visit this country, we will promise him 
many disciples from among the advocates of this 
‘‘renovated and redeemed theology.”” They are 
ripe for a still loftier flight. 

But let us hear the Perfectionist: — 


‘© Who does not know that theology, as reno- 
vated and redeemed from the contradictions and 
absurdities of former ages, by such spirits as 
Beecher, Taylor, and their associates, forms the 
stepping stone to the doctrine of perfection? 
Who that can draw an obvious conclusion from 
eatablished premises, but must see at a glance 
that Christian perfection, substantially as we 
hold it, is the legitimate product of New England 
divinity ? We have been taught in their schools 
that sin lies wholly in the will, and that man as 
a free agent possesses adequate ability, indepen- 
dent of gracious aid, to render perfect obedience 
to moral law; in other words to be a Perfectionist. 
They have established the theory, that by virtue 
of a jfixedness of purpose, man is able to stand 
against the wiles of the devil, and fud/y to an- 
swer the end of his being. Now if this system, 
which the opposers of the new school men were 
not able to gainsay, teaching men’s ability, inde- 
pendent of graciwus aid to be perfect—to answer 
fully the end for which his Maker created him— 
if this be orthodoxy, I ask is it heresy to affirm 
that by virtue of aid from a risen Christ, super- 
added to free moral agency, THE THING Is Dont? 
I see no * point of rest"’ for the advocates of new 
divinity short of the doctrine of perfection. If 
they will not advance, they must go back and 
adopt the inability system of their opponents, 
which they have 80 often and so ably demonstra- 
ted to be the climax of absurdity and folly, toge- 
ther with all its appendages of generated guilt 
and physical depravity. To stand where they are is 
impossible. They have not even the guilty resting 
place of the disciples of the old school ; for these 
‘latter excuse their imperfection under the wicked 
plea of inability ; but the new school men affirm 
they can render perfect obedience, but will not. 
And here is wilful transgression of known Jaw.” 
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1834, are the eame as the last edition. 


. Ministerial arrangements are completed—Lord 


ealth of a Crown Prisoner of South Wales; | 


For The Presbyterian. 
CONFESSION OF FAITH. 


In reply to A. T. in the last number of the Pres- 
byterian, relative to the new edition of the Confes- 
sion of Faith, the subscriber can assure A. T. and 
all others interested, that the new and fine edition 
of the above, as well as the plain copies and the 
new edition of Church Government, imprinted 
The book 
has been stereotyped for many years, and has not 
undergone any alterations at this time. The 
written approbation to the edition in question has 
heen obtained from the committee of the Synod of 
Philadelphia, and will be added to the next im- 
pression frum the plates. 


Avex. Towar. 
Philadelphia, Aug. 25, 1834. 


For The Presbyterian. 
TEMPERANCE HOTEL, PRINCETON, N. J. 


Mr. Editor,—Permit me to call the attention of 
the friends of the Temperance cause, visiting 
Princeton, to the propriety of encouraging the 
Temperance Hotel, kept by Mr. E. Blackwell. 
If this cause, so dear to the heart of every lover 
of his country, is ever to become universal, it be- 
comes its friends to encourage all attempts to 
banish ardent spirits from the bars and tables of 
our Hotels, as well as from our domestic circles. 

A Visiter at Princeron. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


Recent arrivals at Boston and New York, bring Lon- 
don papers to the 20th of July. The most important in- 
telligence is that of the retirement of Lord Grey from the 
administration; and the formation of a new Ministry 
under Lord MELBOURNE. 

The Queen of England embarked July 5th, at Wool- 
wich, in the Royal Yacht, for Rotterdam, on her way to 
visit her “fatherland.” Every spotin the neighbourhood 
which could command a view of the Thames, was crowd- 
ed with well dressed persons. She was attended by the 
ladies of her suite, but not by the King. She arrived at 
Rotterdam on the 7th, and travels incognito, under the 
title of the Countess of Lancaster. esa 

The London Times publishes, with indignation, a letter 
from Joseph Hume, to W. L. Mackenzie, Mayor of To- 
ronto,(U.C.) It is said that the object of the member 
tor Middlesex, is to excite the Canadians “to shake off 
the government of the parent country, as a ‘baneful do- 
minion.’ ”’ 

The London Tailors have subscribed a declaration by 
which they abjure Trades’ Union, and have resumed their 
places on the shop board. 

A rumour was afloat in London of the 12th and 14th. 
tkat Don Carlos had escaped from England, with the in- 
tention of landing in the north of Spain. This, however, 
appears to be only a rumour, and in one of the papers of 
the 16th, it is positively contradicted. Another of the 
same date asserts that he had arrived in Spain. From 
this we presume that the account is entirely unfounded. 

At the latest advices the cholera continued to rage in 


‘Dublin with unabated violence, while not only the poor, 


but persons who have all the good things of this world at 
their command, are snatched away within a few hours 
afier they are first attacked. 

Great distress prevailed in Thurles and Tipperary, and 
of a population of 7000. in the former place, it is ascertain- 
ed that no fewer than 2460 are in absolute want of all the 
necessaries of life. 

A great riot lately took place at Monagham, in which 
one man lost his life. It arose out of the late election in 
that county. 

The change in the English ministry had caused conside- 
rable agitation in Paris, which is not astonishing, consid- 
ering the close connection which has existed between the 
late British Cabinet and that of Louis Philippe. ‘The Pa- 
ris papers are still full of speculations in relation to the 
course of England and France towards Russia. 

A monnment will be erected to the memory of Lord 
Bishop of Limerick, in Dublin Cathedral 

Lord Arundel of Wardour Castle, Wiltshire, died June 
21, at Rome, aged 46. He is succeec‘ed in his estates by 
his brother, Hon John Arundel. 

The countess of Antrim, in her own right. wife of Ed- 
mund M'Donnell. Esq. and mother of the Marchioness of 
Londonderry, died in London, June 30. 

Orders have been given by the Belgian Government for 
the immediate repair of the citadel of Antwerp. ‘| he con- 
tract for the masonry-work has been taken by a builder 
of Ostend at 227,000/r. 

The Spanish Cortes were to meet at the appointed time, 
notwithstanding the prevalence of cholera in the capital : 
but as the Queen had retired, in consequence of her 
alarm, to St. Idefonso, it was thought that Segovia would 
be selected as the place of meeting. Great preparations 
were making by the Carlists in Navarre, to encounter the 
forces of Rodil. : 

A petition, signed by upwards of 2000 persons of dis- 
tinction. has been lately presented to the King of Sweden, 
praving for a reform in the representation of that country. 

A dreadful conflagration took place at Smyrna on the 
3d of June. Nearly 60 of the handsomest houses in the 
city, built in the European fashion, and many shops and 
warehouses, were destroyed. but the greater part of the 
merchandise was saved. Itis estimated that the destruc- 
tion of property exceeds 100.0002. 

The cholera is said to have reappeared at Lisbon. Don 
Pedro had been severely ill, but was convalescent. The 
assembling of the Cortes was looked for with much 
anxiety. 

The Paris Constitvtionnel states, that the Cabinet of 
St. Petersburgh has demanded from England an explana- 
tion of her extraordinary armaments in the Mediterranean, 
and adds, that England is perfectly aware of what is going 
on at Constantinople, and therefore sees the necessity of 
striking a decisive blow, which she is now preparing to do. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


In the House of Lords on the 9th of July, on the order 
of the day being read for the bringing up of the report on 
the Irish disturbance bill Earl Grey rose and attempted 
to address the house, but was so much overpowered by 
his feelings that he was obliged to resume his seat. 

He arose again and after apologizing for the excess of 
feeling which he had shown, proceeded to explain the 
cause that had led to his resignation. He entered at 
some length into the communications which kad passed 
between himself and the head of the Irish government, 
which he described as private communications to himself 
personally, and not asa minister and stated that up to 
the 23d of June, there was no doubt in the opinion of the 
whole cabinet that the renewal of the coercion act was in- 
dispensable for the safety of Ireland. He then stated that 
these papers had been, to his — surprise, called for in 
the other House, on the ground that a knowledge of their 
contents was essential to the members in deciding on the 
propriety uf continuing the Coercion Bill. The conse- 
quence of this had been that the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, who had the conduct of the affairs of government in 
he other house, and who had been fully impressed with 
the opinion of the Lord Lieutenant of Sctand, and who 
felt how much of the grounds upon which this bill was pro- 
posed was swept from under him, felt, that he could not, 
with satisfaction to himself, continue in the situation 
which he then held, and had sent in his resignation. It 
then became rpg for him (Lord Grey) to consider 
what he should do. He had long been anxious to be re- 
lieved from the labours of office, which were greater than 
he could bear, and this new breach having rendered it im- 

ssible to carry on the government to any useful purpose, 
cs had determined to tender his resignation to his Majesty, 
which resignation had been most graciously accepted, 
His Lordship then took a brief review of the policy of his 
administration, and appealed to the people whether the 
pledges on which that administration had been formed, 
namely, peace, reform, and retrenchment, had not been 
fully redeemed. 

The King then called upon Lord Melbourne to form a 
new administration. 

The New Minisitry.—The London Courier of the 17th 
has the following account of the New Ministry: —*‘ The 
elbourne 
is First Lord of the Treasury, in the room of Earl Grey. 
Viscount Duncannon is to be Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, in the room of Lord Melbourne, Lord 
Duncannon is to be called to the House of Peers, Only 
two Secretaries of State can, in terms of Mr. Burke’s Act, 
sit in the House of Commons. The Right Hon. Sir John 
Cam Hobhouse is to be Chief Commissioner of Woods 
and Forests, in the room of Viscount Duncannon. Sir 
John is, we are glad to hear, to have a seat in the Cabi- 
net. Itis expected that he will be a candidate for the 
representation of Nottingham, vacant by Lord Duncan- 
non’s promotion to the Peerage. No other change, so 
far as we heard, is to take place in the Administration, 
as constituted while Earl Grey was Prime Minister, the 
Marquis Wellesley remaining Lord Lieutenant, and Mr. 
Littleton Secretary for Ireland. 

, July 20.—Lord Melbourne has stepped into 
Lord Grey’s place and bas favoured the community 
with some indications of the course which he means to 
pursue. The Coercion bill which Lord Grey lately in- 
troduced, is to be withdrawn—and another measure, in 
which the most obnoxious clauses of the present one are 
to have no place, is to be substituted. This change, so 
far as it goes, is good. It may, however, have its origin 
in no higher source than the expediency which dictates 
that Lord Althorp, afier expressing his disapprobation of 
those clauses, shall not be called on to re-enter office fo 
the sake of supporting them. 


GREECE. 


Privy Counsellor Van Kubell has left Munich to pro- 
ceed to Greece, to fill his new part as member of the 
Regency. Privy Counsellor Maurer, tutor to the King, 
has rendered himzelf very unpopular with the people, and 
will cease to be a meinber of the Regency. Privy Coun- 
sellor Von Kleuge is also going to Greees, to superintend 
the building of a new capital. | 

The Greek Ambassador, though recognized, has not 
yet had a formal audience of the Sultan. 


| gonase Parisi, Archbishop of Palermo. 


The Hospodars of Moldavia and Wallachia, have re- 
ceived their Commissions, and have been entertained to 
a cy festival giyen by the Sultan at Constantinople to 
all the Pachas of the empire. The Hospodar of Molda- 
via was married a days afterwards to the Princess of 


Samos. Preparations were making at Buchares and 
Jassey for the return of the Princes and their assuinption 


of government. 
FRANCE. 

The recent elections give the ministers about 320 votes, 
the upposition about 90° and leave 50 whose sentiments 
are undecided. The ministerial majority may therefore 
be calculated at three to one. In the late Chamber the 
strength of the ministers was usually 250, that of the op- 
position 150, whilst from 40 to 50 members fluctuated be- 
tween the two parties. The Carlists have only returned 
about a dozen of their friends, and the republicans are 
even less succcssful, having failed every where. 

The Moniteur contains the following letter, dated the 
_ ae addressed to the Archbishop and Bishops by 
the King :— 

a eines is about to celebrate the anniversary of 
the days of the 27th, 28th, and 29th of July, 1830, and in 
this national solemnity its homage is due to the memory 
of the citizens who feel in defending the laws and liberty. 
We feel that we shall properly express its wish by requir- 
ing for these illustrious victims of suffrages which the 
church grants to all Christians who have died in its hosom. 
You will have, then to celebrate to this intent, on the 27th 
instant, a funeral service in all the churches of your 
diocese ; and in this respect to make arrangements with 
those to whom it belongs. 


ITALY. 

Accounts of the 24th ult. from Rome, announces that on 
the preceding day the Pope created four new Cardinals: 
namely, M. L. A. Rotteglea, Archbishop of Pergi; M_P. 
Polydore, Secretary of the Congregation del Concilio ; 
M. F. Canall, Archbishop of Larissa ; andM. G. M Tre- 
The first three 
reside at Rome. His Holiness also nominated twenty 


SPAIN 


The Gazette de France of July 15 contains a letter to 


Ahe editor from Mr. Jauge, the banker, stating the arrival 


of Don Carlos in Spain. The Gazeite says he took his 
seat as President of the Provincia Juntas at Elisonda, 
and has addressed a proclamation to the Spanish nation, 
stating that he would never again quit them, but should he 
fall in endeavouring to perform the duties which his rank 
and love for the people impose upon him, he will be repla- 
ced by his eldest son. He promises to convoke the Na- 
tional Cortez, in all the communes, instead of the present 
one, which he calls a phantg@m—to re-establish the fueros, 
and the Sallic Law, which was violated by Ferdinand VIL. 

General Rodil reached Pampeiuna on the 6th of July, 
with GO000 men, but if, as is reported, his officers and men 
are favourable to Don Carlos, their arrival will only add 
to the strength of the Queen’s enemies. 


PORTUGAL. 

From Lisbon papers to the 29h June, it appears that a 
decree had been issued, applying towards the interest and 
liquidation of the British Portuguese loans the amount of 
inoney due by the Brazils, estimated at £1.660,000 

The ‘ Lisbon Chronica’ of the 28th ult, contains a copy 
of the quadripartite treaty, with the ratification of Don Pe- 
dro subjoined. He approves, ratifies, and confirms the 
above treaty, ‘‘as well in the whole as in each of its sti- 
pulations, excepting only the application therein made of 
the title of Iufante to Don Miguel. 

Letiers from Northern laly say that Don Miguel has 
landed on the coast of Sardinia, and immediately pro- 
ceeded to the Austrian territory; whence it is inferred that 
he perhaps intends to seek an asylum in the imperial do-. 
minions. 

A number of the Portuguese nobles and others attached 
to the fortunes of Don Miguel, had solicited passports to 
leave the kingdom, which had in no ease been withheld. 
The Dukes of Cadavai and Lafoens kad departed for 
France, and the Viscount of Santarem for England. 

A decree has been issued by the Government for the 
rehef of the friars and monks connected with the various 
convents and monasteries. which by a decree of the 20th 
of May, were ordered to be abolished or destroyed 
throughout the kingdom. 


TURKEY. | 

Constantinople, June 17.—Accounts from Smyrna fur- 
nish the information that the English fleet of six sail of the 
line, four frigates and several corvettes has arrived off 
Varia. The corvette Scout, commanded by a son of 
Earl Grey, appears to have preceded it with the notice of 
speedy arrival. The fleet is soon to be joined by a 
wee | squadron. Their object is supposed to be a de- 
monstration against Russia. ‘The English legation pro- 
pagate the idea that itis merely to exercise the men, but 
ihe statement obttins no credence. The same accounts 
destroy all hopes of the peaceable submission of the island 
of Samos. . 

The Porte intends to claim the restitution of Algiers by 
the French, and has despatched messengers, with that 
view, to London and Paris. The French government is 
said secretly to have suggested the application, being de- 
sirous of getting rid of the province. 


SIAM AND COCHIN-CHINA. 

A correspondent of a Canton paper at Bankok states 
that on the first and Second of December, nearly fifty 
thousand men passed down the river, destined for an 
an attack on Cochin China. They-were divided into two 
squadrons. one under the command of the P’hra.»lang to 
go by water. and the other under P’bra Meh-tap (the Sia- 
mese generallissimo) to proceed as far as they can up a 
small river in boats, and thence by land. T'wo squadrons 
have preceded them in a similar way, and two more are 
to foiiow. The ostensible cause of this war is said to be 
the oppressions}practiced on Camboja, and obstructions 
of Siamese cominerce. | 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


OFFICIAL.—Mist or tHe Unitep Statrs. 
Philadelphia, August 16, 1834. 
Statement of the amount of gold subject to coinage under 
the new ratio, deposited within the period commencing 
Ist of June. and ending Ist August, 1834, with the 
whole amount coined to the Jatter date from August 
Ist, and the amount of coin delivered. 
Gold Bullion deposited in June—coinage deferred under 
an anticipation of the action of Congress, $61 
Gold deposited in July and deferred, viz: 
Uncoined Bullion, 
Coins of the United States, 
Foregn Coins, 


226,300 
47,400 


000 
Gold deposited from the Ist to the 9th August: i 
Uncoined Bullion, ,000 
Coins of the United States of 
former standard, 48 ,000 
Foreign Coins, 3,000 7 
— 76,000 
544,500 
Whole amount coined from Ist to 9th August, 310,000 
Remaining uncoined August 9th, $234,500 
Indiana. —This State is rapidly rising in wealth and 
In 1820 it numbered 14, inhabitants—in 


opulation. 
. , 341,381—and at the present time, the population 
robably exceeds half a million. The sales of public 
ands in Indiana for the first three quarters of 1833 amount- 
ed to $425,371. 


Crops in the South.—The appearance of the crops of 
the staple productions of the southern states are said to 
be extremely flattering. The New Orleans Bulletin of 
of the 31s: ult. says that those of Louisiana, Mississippi, 
Alabaina, Tennessee, South Carolina, Georgia, and Filo- 
rida, will far exceed that of any previous year. 


Com. Porter.—We regret to learn, says the Petersburg 
Coustellation, that this excellent officer has been visited 
by a paralytic stroke which deprives him of the use of 
speech. 

Beware of Counterfeit Gold Coins.—We learn that 
counterfeit half eagles of the new coin, are in circulation 
which is extremely dillicult to distinguish from genuine.— 
N. Y. Com. Adv, 


Restitution.—A few days since, the surviving Executor 
to the will of a wealthy gentleman who died in Leicester 
about twenty years ago, received froin an unknown indi- 
vidual, through the bands of a third person, between two 
and three hundred dollars, as funds belonging to the es- 
tate of the deceased. It appears that a short time previ- 
ous to his decease this gentleman entrusted the unkuown 
individual, with the authority to collect the proceeds of 
certain merchandise in a distant part of the Union, but 
left no record of the transaction. ‘I'he sum thus collected 
remained in his hands until this time, and is now gestored 
with this explanation by his friend, that “ having kept it 
so long, he wished not to have his name known,” and ad- 
ding that “it had occasioned him much trouble.” — Wor- 
cester Spy. 

Dist-essing and Fatal Accident.—Tuesday morning, 
21st inst. the scaffolding at the S. E. corner of the new 
University on Washington Square, New York, being ele- 
vated to the height of the fourth story, suddenly fell, and 
precipitated four men to the ground, one of whom was 
instantly killed, and the others dangerously wounded, 
Their names are as follows : James M°Cormick, labourer, 
killed instantly, has leit a wife and three children ; Daniel 
Braderick, arm: broken, bead severely cut and bruised, 
also wounded internally ; he was conveyed to the City 
Hospital, and died in a few hours, left a wite aud oneor two 
children ; James Callahan, arm broken, leg crushed, and 
head badly cut, was taken to the Greenwich Hospital, 
where he died in a few hours, has a wife and two chil- 
dren; Charlies Stewart Dennison, house carpenter, a 
young man without family; badly injured, but litle hope 
of his recovery. The immediate cause of the accident 


was the imprudent loading of the scaffold with masses of 


stone. 

Minister to Russia.—The Hon. William Wilkins, of 
Pennsylvania, Minister to Russia, was a passenger on 
board the packet ship North America, which sailed from 
New York on Saturday 16th inst. for Liverpool, 


A Gang of Counterfeiters.—A namber of persons im- 


“oan in the emission of spurious money, have latelyq 


een arrested in Gallatin, Mo. The editor of the Intelli- 


gencer of that place furnishes the confessions of two of { 


the gang, by which many others are implicated. Some 
of these, says the editor, are men of — , Stand- 
ing sufficiently popular estimation to to 
high and responsible offices. The only punishment inflict- 


upon the parties appears to have been an order to quit 
the country. , 
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The President.—The President of the United States 
arrived at his residence, the Hermitage, in Tennessee, on 
the 5th inst. The Nashville Banner, of the 7th, states 
that he would dine with his friends and neighbours of 
Nashville and its vicinity, and the members of the Con- 
vention, and such other of his fellow citizens from differ- 
ent parts of the Siate as might be present, on Wednes- 
day, 13th. 


Legacies.—Deacon Isaac Warren, of Charlestown, 
Mass., by his will gave several legacies to litetary, reli- 
ious, and charitable institutions. He gave to Middle- 
ury College in Vermont, $3000; to the American Edu- 
cation Society, $1000; to the Massachusetts Missionary 
Society, $500 ; to the American Bible Society, $500; to 
the American Board of Foreign Missions, $500; to the 
Americaa Tract Society, $300; and to the Eye and Ear 
Infirmary, $300 


Pennsylvania Canal Tolls.—We \earn from the Harris- 
burgh Reporter that the sums of money paid into the 
State ‘Treasury for tolls arising from the public works, 
during the months of May, June, and July, amounted to 
one hundred and seven thousand seven hundred and 
eightcen dollars and sixty seven cents. The entire re- 
ceipts for tolls, during the fast fiscal year, were about one 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 


Storm at-Utica.—The Oneida Democrat states that on 
Wednesday week that city was visited by a tremendaus 
thunder storm, accompanied with hail and wind. Thestorm 
came up very suddenly; the rain descended in torrents, 
inundating the streets, while the hail exceeded in quantity 
and size any thing ever known in that county. The De- 
mocrat gives the following particulars, and the houses 
spoken of are only among some of the prominent, The 
houses of Spencer Kellogg, Thomas Rockwell, J. C. 
Shippey, Ezra Dean, Augustus Hurlbut, roofs entirely 
gone. E. A. Wetmore, Horace Butler, chimneys, and 
part of roofs. The chimneys of Mr. Childs, Alexander 
Seymour, and Dr. Fay’s houses, together with many 
others, whose names we did not learn. The steeple of 
the Bleeker street Presbyterian Church gone to the belfr 
—clock safe. The spire on the First Presbyterian Chure 
considerably bent. but not materially injured. The steeple 
of the Catholic Church damaged. The upper part of the 
town suffered the most severely, where many chimneys 
are thrown down, and some of the houses almost without 
a single pane of glass. Those named are some of our 
finest brick dwellings. Trees, fences, and shrubbery 
shared in the destruction. On the top of the hill, we dis- 
covered cornfields entirely prostrated, and we anticipate 
much damage done to the crops in the vicinity. 


The Poles.—The Poles, to whom the grant of land was 
made hy Congress, have accepted the warm invitation 
given to them by a public meeting in Illinois, to make the 
selection ffom among the public lands in that state. 


The Cotton Trade.—The exports of Cotton from the 
United States, from the last crop, so far, as the accounts 
are made up, amount to over a million of bales ; being an 
excess of more than one hundred and fifiy thousand bales 
over any previous year. The whole export for the year 
ending October Ist, will probably not vary much from a 
million and fifty thousand hales. 


Specie.—The amount of Specie arrived at New York, 
from 23th March to 30th June was, $4,365 467 
From 30th Jnne 21st August 530,935 


$4,896 402 
PUBLIC HEALTH. 


The National Inielligencer of Thursday, 21st instant, 
says :—‘‘ For the information of our friends at a distance, 
we state that nothing more has been heard (by us) of 
ae in this city, since our last publication on the sub- 
ect.” 

_ Pittsburg Aug 18.— y the report of the Health Phy- 
siclan, it_appears that forty-four deaths, by malignant 
cholera, have occured in this city and neighbouring bo- 
roughs and villages since the end of May. 

Cleaveland, Ohio.—Up to 14th of August there had been 
seven deaths by cholera. 

etrott.—Since the last previous cholera report four 
deaths had occurred doring the afternoon of Tuesday, the 
12th instant—ten on Wednesday, the 13th—twenty-six on 

Mhorsday, the 14th, and seven on Friday, the 15th, up to 
12 o’clock, noon. 

New York City —The whole number of deaths by cho- 
lera, thus far, is scarcely one-thirtieth part of the number 
in 1832, although the disease has been more than half as 
long as it was at that time. 


Cases. Deaths. 
From July 23 to August 11th 23 
| 12th 12 4+ 
13th 18 6 
14th 24 11 
15th 23 y 
16th » 26 16 
17th 45 18 
18th 33 17 
19th 31 17 
20th 33 15 
31 20 
22d 28 12 
Total 293 167 


Albany.—From August 15th to the 22d, there were 64 
cases and 31 deaths by cholera. 

Brooklyn.—There were five or six cases on Thursday, 
at the foot of Jackson street, near the landing of the boat 
— the Waluut street ferry. A part of them terminated 
atally. 

Staten Island.—'There have been one or two caees of 
cholera at the quarantine village, and one or two at other 
points, on Staten Jslaud. Among the persons deceased 
is the Rev. William P. Curtis, Rector of St. Paul’s 
Chureh, Tomkinsville, aged 45. 

Buffalo.—The cholera had been in Buffalo for 20 days 
before any report was made, and thirty-seven deaths had 
occurred. From the 15th to the 22d of August there were 
25 deaths by that disease. Among them we notice the 
name of the Hon. M. A. Andrews, late mayor of the city, 
who died on Monday night, and that of Mrs. Andrews, 
who died the day preceding. Two of the family had pre- 
viously died of the same terrible disease. 

. Sen te new cases of cholera, and no death 
since the 15th of August by that disease. 
Uprer ano Lower CanaDa. 


Montreal —The Montreal Herald of Monday, 19th inst. 
states that the total number of deaths in that city, during 
five weeks arclong Aes 15th instant, has been 1140—of 
which by cholera, 785 5 by other discases, 355. The ave- 
rage mortality in the same space of time during the years 
1830, 1831, and 1833, was 196—presenting an increase the 
present season of 944, or of 159 more than usual from 
other diseases than cholera. This uncommon mortality is 
said to have existed principally among children. On the 
15th instant, the deaths by cholera were 11, and on the 
16th, 20—making the whole number of deaths by cholera 
in the city of Montrea!, during the present season, 816. 

Quebec.—In Quebec the malady has been still more 
fatal. The Board of Health of that city, on the 15th inat. 
and after the disease had continued its ravages for nearly 
six weeks, have ventured for the first time to make a re- 
port, and state the fact, that no fewer than eleven hundred 
and sixty nine had fallen victims to the Cholera the pre- 
sent season in that small city! The Health Committee 
say, they refrained from making known the number of 
Geaths “‘ on the ground that it would unnecessarily foster 
public alarm.” Such being the principle on which the 
Quebec authorities act, it would be well for all other 
places to cut off communication with it as soon as the ex- 
istence of the disease in that city is known. After the 
danger has passed by, the Report of the Health Com- 
mittee is superfluous labour. 

Letters from Toronto state, that out of one hundred 
and fifty inhabitants in Galt, U. C. forty had perished by 
Cholera. 

Kingston.— On the 9th irst. the whole number of cases 
of cholera from the beginning had been 139; deaths, 74. 
On the 13th inst. there were 3 deaths ; on the 14th, 8; and 
the whole number of cases from the beginning, at that 
time had been 179. The 13th was observed as a day of 
fasting and prayer. The day was kept with the solemnity 
of a Sabbath. All the stores and shops were closed, and 
—— services were held in the various places of wor- 
s 


PHILADELPHIA HIGH SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
HE Members of this Institution will please to assem- 
ble on Monday next, September Ist, as the annual 
term commences on that day. 

The present members one such as have already enter- 
ed nearly completing the number received, the Principal 
would suggest the propriety of entering, during the pre- 
sent week, those who attended the last, but who are not 
engaged for the present year. A syllabus of the course of 
study, &c. to be had at the School Room, at No. 8, Frank- 
lin Row, south Ninth street. aug 28-11* 


THE MISSES GUILD’S 
SEMINARY FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
No. 97 Walnut Street between Third and Fourth. 
‘(HE duties of this Seminary will be resumed on Wed- 

nesday, September 3d. 

In this Institution, pupils are instructed in the various 
branches usually comprised in a finished English Educa- 
tion, viz: Orthography, Reading, Arithmetic, Writing, 
Geography, Grammar, History, Composition, Botany, 
Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Astronomy, &c. 

A gentleman of approved qualifications gives lessons 
in the higher branches. Writing is taught by Mr. Fire. 

Drawing and Music when desired. 

The apartments are large, pleasant, and appropriate. — 
By a recent arrangement, the Misses G’s are enabled to 
accommodate the different classes in separate 1ooms, 
during recitation. 

Terms per quarter of 12 weeks, 
First Class $10 | Third Class $8 
Second Class | Fourth Class 6 
Spelling, Reading. and Rudiments of Arithmetic, 4 
Stationary, use of School Library, Maps, Globes, &e. } 
Fuel for the season, 1 
Plain Sewing included in the above terms. 
tional charge tor Worsted, and other ornamental Needle 
Work. The French Language, which is not — in 
the above terms, is taught hy a competent teacher. 
References.—Rev. Dr. Green, Dr. C. Otto, Dr. Neill, 
and i S. Moore, Director of the Mint: 

A limited number of Young Ladies will be received 
into the family as boarders. | 

Application for admission, may he made either at the 
Schoo! Rooms, or at Mrs. Guild’s, No. 124 south Fourth 
Aug. 28—3* 


street. 


An addi- | 


| 


UNION MUSICAL ASSOCIATION. 


The ‘‘ Union Musical Association” for the practice 
of SACRED MUSIC, will commence operations for 
the ensuing seasom on Turspay evening next, Septem- 
ber 2d, at half past 7 o’clock, in the Session Room of the 
Eighth Presbyterian Church, in Spruce street, below 
Fourth. Leader—Mr. Janes M. Brrp. 

Gentlemen or Ladies desirous of becoming members of 
the Society, are invited to attend. Stated meetings on 
every sday evening in the above place. 


ORPHAN ASYLUM. 


The Rev. Joux M‘Dowe tt, D.D. Pasior of the Cen- 
tral Presbyterian Church, is engaged to preach at the 


at half past next Sabbath afiernoon, 


— 


MARRIED 


On Thorsday 21st inst., by the Rev. Thomas Eustace, 
Mr. Isaac Givks, of Sussex county, Del., to Miss SARAH 
Hosea, of this city. 


In Washington co. Tenn. on Thursday the 7th inst., by 
the Rev. James McLin, Rev. ALEXANDER N. Cunnixea- 
HAM of Moutgomery, Ala., to Miss Maraargtta A. 
Eason, daughter of John G. Eason, Esq. 


In Brookline, Conn. on Tuesday evening, 12th inst. by 
the Rev. Mr. Tillotson, Rev. Carvin of Itha- 
ca, N. Y., to Miss Pruvence CRANDELL of Canier- 
bury, Conn. 


UNION HALL SEMINARY, 


[Ts the rear of the Central Church, entrance from Eighth 
Street. The Fall Term will commence the Ist of Nep- 


tember. H. B incipal, 
Aug. 28—31* 


BOOKS. 
HE and Hymne. Church Paal- 
just received < for sale ae . supply of the above 


ALEXANDER TOWAR, 
No. 19, St. James Street. 


CLASSICAL BOOKS. 


ATTiIc ORATORES 16 vols 8vo. Matthie’s Greek 
Grammer 2 vols 8vo. Bass’s Greek Gradus, 1 vol 

8vo. Greek Septuagiut 1 vol 8vo. Do. by Van Ess, 1 

vol 8vo. Do.2 vols !8mo, 


JONES’ CLASSICS. 


Murphy’s Tacitus 1! vol 8vo. Baker’s Livy 2 vols 8vo. 
Beloes’ Herodotus 1 vol dv. Xenophon’s whole Works 
1 vol 8vo. the only complete edition, by Spelman and 
others. Smith's Thucydides vol 8vo. ncan’s Cesar 
Il vol do. Rose’s Sallust 1 vol do. 

Johnson’s English Dictionary t vol 8vo. Ainsworth’s 
Latin Dictionary 1 vol 8vo. Dami’s Lexicon 4to, He- 
dericus’s do 4to. Robinson’s Greek and English Lexi- 
con 1 vol 8vo. Pickering’s Greek and English Lexicon 
1 vol 8vo, Groves’ Greek and English Lexicon 1 vol 8vo. 
Donnegan’s Greek and English Lexicon 1 vol &vo. 
Parkhurst’s Greek and English Lexicon 1 vol 8vo. 
Stockti Clavis 1 vol 8vo. Ross’s Greek Septuagint 1 vol 
4to. Robertson’s Theasaurus Greecee Lingue. Hollan- 
zii Examinum Theologicum. Buxtorfi: Lexicon Heberi- 
cus. Castelli Syriac Lexicon. Chaldaic Grammar. 
Simonis’ Hebrew Lexicon. Gesemii do do. Michaellis’ 
Hebrew Bible 2 vols. Vanderhooght’s do do 1 vol. 
Hahn’s do do I vol. Hebrew Bible, small pocket edi- 
tion. — Greek Testament 8vo. illison’s do 
do 12mo. Rosenmuller Novum Testamentum 5 vols 8vo. 
Do. Vetus Testamentum 5 vols 8vo. Lempriere’s Classi- 
cal Dictionary 20 vols. Do do do 1 vol. Webster's 
Dictionary 4to. Do 8vo. Herod Rezii 2 vols. Ash’s 
Dictionary 2 vols 8vo. Grece Majora 2 vols. Greces 
Minora 1 vol. Valpy’s Homer. Cesar Delj.hini 8vo. 
Virgi!do Horace do. Ovid do. Hutchinson’s Xeno- 

hon. Schreveliii Lexicon. Murray’s Grammar 1 vol. 

umpt’s Latin Grammar 8vo. Do. Exercises. Do. Ver- 
sification. Simpson’s Euclid. Jacob’s Greek Reader. 
With a large assortment of Leipsic Classi¢s and School 


Books, for sale by 
J. WHETHAM, 


Theological Bookseller 22 south Fourth street. 
_ August 28 


TUE DUTIES OF THE MISSES DONALDSON’S 
SCHOOL 
Will be resumed on Monday, September 1st, 


At No. 216 Walnut street. 


| Ragan School consists of two departments—one for 
young children instructed on the InrFant Scuoon 
Pian; the other for older pupils (from nine to fifteen 
aor of age) in which all the usual branches of an Eng- 
ish education are taught, with the addition of French. 
The Misses DonaLpson in a few weeks will have more 
convenient accommodations for their Schools by the addi- 
tion of a commodious building, when the course of in- 
struction will be extended so as to embrace all the essen- 
tial branches of Female education. Six pupils can be re- 
ceived as boarders. Aug 28* 


CLASSICAL EDUCATION. 


HE duties of the Classical Institute, will be resumed 
on Monday, Ist September. 

The system of instruction pursued in this Institution 
comprises the Latin and Greek Languages, taught with 
critical accuracy, together with the usual branches of a 
correct and useful English education, particularly the 
Mathematics. 

For terms and further inquire at the Acade- 
my, in George street, first door above 1}th; or at the 
residence of the subscriber. 

JOSEPH P. ENGLES, 
; No. 71 Filbert st. 

A large and airy School Room to rent, suitable for an 
English School. Aug 2 


NEW BOOKS. 

HISTORY OF THE CHURCH. from the earliest 
' ages to the Reformation, by the Rev. George Wad- 
dington, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Ten Sermons; written by George Whitefield on a voyage 
from America to England: fifth American edition. Lec- 
tures to Children ; familiarly illustrating important truths, 
by John Todd, Pastor of the Edwards Church, North- 
ampton, 2d edit. Right and Wrong, or Familiar I!lustra- 
tions of the Moral Duties of Children; by Marianne. 
Boys’ and Girls’ Library, No XXI. History of the United 
States, No. 1, or, Uncle Philip’s Conversations with 

the Children about Virginia. 


Book for Parents, ~ | ‘“ 

‘The Genius and Besign of the Domestic Constitution | 

with its uptransferable obligations and peculiar advan- 
tages; by Christopher Anderson. 


[Extract from the Preface to James’ Family Monitor. ] 


‘In the following pages, there will be found numerous 
and long extracts from an incomparably excellent work 
by the Rev. Christopher Anderson, of Edinburgh, entitled 
‘The Domestic Constitution.” Of that work the author 
feels that his own is not worthy, in any instance to be the 
harbinger; but should he find that he has introduced any 
families to an acquaintance with @ treatise so well worthy 
of their most serious attention, he will be thankful for that 
measure of benefit, and rejoice that he has net laboured ia 
vain.” Published hy 

HENRY PERKINS, 

Aug 28 159 Chesnut street. 


NEW RELIGIOUS WORKS. 
AIRHOLME’S of Scriptore ; Young Man’s 
Guide, Parley’s Bible Stories; Parley’s 

Temperance Girl; Malcolm on Marriage; The Pilgrims ; 
Memoir of Miss Susanna Anthony; My Adventures ; 
Hannah More’s Works, a new London edition; The 
Christian Gleaner ; Miriam. a Jewists Fale, by the author 
of Influence ; The Child at Home, by the author of Mother 
at Home; Payson’s Select Thoughts; Youth Admonish- 
ed, by J. Thornton, &c. &c. 


CLASSICAL BOOKS. 

Anthon’s Horace; ditto abridged ; Anthon’s Lemprier’s, 
2 vuls.; Donnegan’s G and E. Lexicon; Groves’ do. do.; 
Buttman’s Greek Grammar, new edition ; Boyer’s French 
Dictionary; Greeca —— 2 vols.; do. Minora, Boston 
edition; do. do. New York ed. ; Playfair’s Euclid; Gum- 
mere’s Surveying ; do. Astronomy; Gibson’s Surveying ; 
Davies’ do.; Cooper's Viggi!; Clark’s Ceesar; Horace 
Delphini; Virgil do ; Hutton’s Mathematics, 2 vols. ; 
Cambridge Mechanics; do. Physics; Fischer’s Natural 
Philosophy ; Bourdin’s Algebra; Lacroix’s Arithmetic ; 
do. Algebra ; Jacob’s Greek Reader; do. Latin; do. Ist 
and 2d parts ; Bennett’s Book Keeping; Leland’s Demos- 
thenes; Turner’s Chemistry; Schrevellii Lexicon ; 
Clarke’s Homer, 2 vols.; Butler’s Geography, 2 vois. ; 
Sallust ; Cicero de Oratore ; Cicero de cius; Tempt’s 
Latin Grammar; do Exercises; Anthon’s Latin Versifca- 
tion; Lempriere’s Dictionary; Levizac’s Grammar ; Fol- 
len’s German Grammar; Folson’s Livy; Greek Testa- 
ment; Kirkham’s Grammar; Ress’ Latin Grammar; 
eee Logic; Whately’s de. Rhetoric; Valpy’s 
Greek Grammar ; do. Exercises; Adams’s Latin Gram- 
mar; do. by Gould; Guy’s Astroromy. 


LEIPSKC CLASSICS. 

Diodorus Siculus 5 vols. Herodotus 3 vols, Unciant 
Opera 4 vols. Livii Opera 5 vols. Ovidii Opera 3 vols. 
Virgillis Opera vol.  Plinii Epistole. Xenephontia 
Opera 6 vels. Euripidis Tragcediz 4 vols. Homer's 
Iitas. do. Odysia. Tacitus Opera 2 vels. Aristopha-— 
nis Comoedie 3 vots. Thucydides 2vols. Theocritus. 
Sallustiuus. Fabulse Aesopice. Aeschyli Trageedie. 
Sophoclis Tragediz. Strabo Opera 3 vols. Xeno- 
mo Anabalis. With a@ large assortment of Schoot 

8. 


| LECTURES TO CHILDREN. | 
Lectures to Children, by John Todd. Just received 


and for sale by 
JOHN C. PECHIN. 
No. 13 south Fourt street. 


BOARDING. 
NE OR TWO GENTLEMEN can be accommo- 
dated with Boarding at No. 18 Plumb, between 
Second and Third streets, in @ small privete family. 


Aug 2 
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THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


From the Cincinnati Journa). 


Ma. Epirror—In your Jast Journal, with emo- 
iona of deep sorrow, I read an obituary notice of 
an intimate and dear friend. The vivid lightning; 
which toa numerous circle of relatives and friends, 
was @ messenger of wo, has been to her an angel 


of mercy. The following lines, addressed to a 


friend, were written by her, a short time previous 


her Jamentable death.” 


Weep not around my bier, 
When I am dead ; 

Nor shed the friendly tear, 
Upon thy bed. | 


The cold and lifeless clay, 
Heeds not thy sigh, 

Nor will it wipe the tear, 
That dims thine eye. 


Thre soul which thou hast lov’d, 
Will not be there; 

ft will have plum’d its wings, 
And soar’d afar. 


Then weep not o’er my chains, 
When I am free; 
When I have left my cell, 

And gain’d my liberty. 


Upward in yonder sky, 
I'll find my home, 
And wait in realms of light, 
For thee to come. 
Athens, O. 1834. | 


From the Protestant Magazine. 


‘6 Mary hath chosen that better t which shall not 
be taken from tags Luke. 


While the skies of youth are o’er thee, 
And beneath thy feet its flowers, 

Hope’s delightful dream before thee, 
And around thee —. bowers, 

Take the gifts that heaven provides-thee 
To enjoy with grateful heart, 

But the Lord who made and guides thee, 

Qh! choose Him thy “better part.” 


So, when youth’s bright skies are vanished, 
And its freshest flowers shall fade, 
Hope’s delightful dream be banished, 
leasnre’s fairest bowers decayed— 
Blessings still shall rest upon thee, 
How distressed so e’er thou art ; 
Which shall ne’er be taken from thee, 
Hf thou choose the * better part.” 


The following beautiful lines are by Mr. Wixpe, 
of Georgia, now a member of Congress. 


MY LIFE IS LIKE THE SUMMER ROSE. 


My life is like the summer rose, 

That opens to the morning sky, 

But ere the shades of evening close, 
Is scattered on the ground to die. 


But on that rose’s humble bed, 

The sweetest dews of night are shed, 
As if she wept such waste to see, 

But none shall weep a tear for me. 


My life is like the autumn leaf, 
That tumbles in the moon’s pale ray; 
Its hold is frail—its state is brief— 
Restless and soon to pass away. 


Yet ere that leaf shall fall and fade 
The parent tree shall mourn its shade, 
The winds bewail the leafless tree, 
But none shall breathe a sigh for me. 


My life is like the print which feet 
Have left on Tempe’s desert strand, 
Soon as the rising tide shall beat, 
This track will vanish from the sand. 


Yet, as if grieving to efface 

All vestige of the human race, 

On that lone shore loud moans the sea, 
But none shall ere Jament for me. 


CHINA. 
In the 2d volume of the Chinese Reposi- 


‘tory, (comprising five monthly numbers from 


May to September, 1833) a periodical con- 
ducted by Dr. Morrison, and published at 
Canton, there are many interesiing particulars 
relative to “ the celestial empire.” One wii- 
ter, says, “with all its apparent power and 
extensive sway the empire is becoming more 
enfeebled, and the people have sunk into a 
state of perfect apathy and helplessness. 
Whilst the most powerful nations tremble to 
come within the reach of this Collossus, a few 
rude mountaineers in the province of Canton 
can bid defiance to the united celestial army: 
pirates are cruising along the coast in sight 
of a large imperial fleet, and a handful of 

ls in Formosa keep the proud Mandarins 
. Gutzlaff, whg recently under- 
took a voyage along the coast from Canton to 
Leaow Tung,in Mantchew Tartary, states that 
he found the people of China extremely anx- 
ious to cultivate the acquaintance of their 
visitors. Chapoo, a harbor in about 303 de- 
grees north latitude, Dr. Gutzlaff, says, is the 
only place whence the imperial monoply with 
Japan is carried on. Together with its sub- 
urbs the town is perhaps five miles in circuit, 
built in a square, and intersected by numer- 
eus canals which are connected with the 
Hang chow river. The adjacent country is 
called the Chinese Arcadia, and the natives 
have embellished the scenery with canals, neat 
roads, plantations and conspicuous buildings. 
The voyagers found no where such openness 
and kindness as here: the intelligent inquiries 
of the people were endless, and they seemed 
never satiated with the company of their visi- 
tors. When the doctor’s party first landed 
they were opposed by a party of Tartar soldiers: 
which however, soon withdrew, and they were 
not afterwards molested. Of Shib poo, in 
lat. 26 north, Dr. Gutzlaff speaks in high com- 
mendation. It is, he says, delightfully situat- 
ed at the bottom of a basin, having one of the 
best harbours in the w®rld, naturally formed. 


Opthalmia is more frequent in China than in 


any other part of the world, arising from a 
peculiarly curved structure of the eye, which 
is generally very small, and often inflamed 
by inverted eyelids. | 


MISERIES OF THE INFIDEL. 


In 1820, M. Viennet said to Mr. B. Con- 
stant—‘I find myself miserable, because I 
believe nothing; if I had children I would 
preserve them from this misfortune, by hav- 
ing them brought up Christians, and I believe 
I would place them in a college of the Jesuits, 
if any one could be found.” ‘1 am in the 
same situation as you are,” replied Benjamin 
Constant, “and I wish I could believe in 
something, if it were only in magnetism ; but 
I have no more belief in that than in any thing 
else; and I find it intolerable.” This ac- 
knowledgment, which the truth so often forces 
from the greatest infidels, shows that without 
religious belief man can never be happy. 


« It is a wonderful thing,” said Montesquieu, | 


that the Christian religion, which appears to 
have no other object than our happiness in 
another life, constitutes our happiness in this 
life also.” 


_ THE MISSISSIPPI AND ITS SOURCES. 


. The Narrative by Mr. Schoolcraft, just 
published in New York, by the Harpers, of 
an expedition through the upper country of 
this river, to the Itasca Lake, at the order of 
the General Government, solves at length one 
of the most interesting geographical problems 
which have remained to be settled in this 
country since the exploration of the sources 
of the Missouri, and the course and termina- 
tion of the Columbia. 
now ascertained to be the source of the 
Mississippi, is thus described by Mr. Schvol- 
craft :— 

“Ttasca Lake, the Loc ta Biche of the 
French, is in every respect, a beautiful sheet 
of water, seven or eight miles in extent, 
lying among hills of diluvial formation, 
surmounted with pines, which fringe the dis- 
tant horizon, and form an agreeable contrast 
with the greener foliage of its immediate 
shores. Its greatest length is from south-east 
to north-west, with a southern prolongation, 
or bay, which receives a brook. The waters 
are transparent and bright, and reflect a foliage 
produced by the elm, lynn, maple, and cherry, 
together with other species more abundant in 
northern latitudes. The lake itself is of irre- 
gular form, which will be best illustrated by 
the accompanying sketch. It has a single 
island, upon which we landed, after an hour’s 
paddling from the spot of our arrival and em- 
barkation. 

“We found here the forest trees above 
named growing promiscuously with the be- 
tula and spruce. The bones of fish and tor- 
toise, found at the locality of former [ndian 
camp fires, indicate the existence of these 
species in the lake. We abserved a deer, 
standing in the margin of the lake. And 
here, as well as throughout the lakes of the 
region, we found the duck, teal and loon, in 
possession of their favourite seclusions. In- 
numerable shells, (a species of small helix,) 
were driven up on the head of the island. 
Other parts of the lake yield small species of 
‘the unio, which were found strewing the bed 
of the outlet. And it may here be remarked, 


est specics heretofore known, in the lower 
part of this stream—the Mississippi having 
its origin here. 2 

“The outlet of Itasca Lake, is perhaps ten 
or twelve feet broad, with an apparent depth 
of twelve to eighteen inches. ‘The discharge 
of water appears to be copious, compared to 
its inlet. Springs may, however, produce ac- 
cessions which are not visible, and this is 
probable, both from the geological character 
of the country, and the transparency and cold- 
ness of the water. : 

“The height of this lake, above the sea, 
is an object of geographical interest, which, 
in the absence of actual survey, it may sub- 
serve the purposes of useful inquiry, to esti- 
mate. From notes taken on the ascent, it 
cannot be short of one hundred and sixty 
feet above Cass Lake. Adding the estimate 
of 1350 feet, submitted in 1820, as the ele- 
vation of that lake, the Mississipi may be 
considered to originate at an altitude of 1490, 
say 1500 feet, above the Atlantic. Its length, 
assuming former data, as the basis, and com- 
}puting it through the Itascan, or west fork, 
may be placed at 316U0 miles, one hundred 
}and eighty-two of which, comprise an estimate 
of its length above Cass Lake. Its general 
course, in ascending, above the latter point, is 
north of west, as far as Lac Travers. Then 
south to its primary forks, which is continued, 
following up the east fork, Kubbakunna Lake, 
and for some distance further. It then varies 
a short distance, north and north-west, then 
south-west and south, and finally south-west, 
to its main source, in Ossowa Lake. The 
portage thence to Itasca Lake, is west south- 
west. Both these lakes appear to rise in 
springs, on the height of land. They are se- 
parated by about six miles of country. Their 
latitude we had no means of accurately de- 
termining. 

“ From daily notes of the courses and dis- 
tances, kept by Lieut. J. Allen, as indicated 
by a compass and watch, their position is, 
however, shown to be south-west, and not, as 
heretofore supposed, north-west, of Cass Lake, 
They are, in fact, a little south of west from 
Leech Lake, which is placed, on our best 
maps, in forty-seven degrees, sixteen. mi- 
nutes. The highest northing attained by the 
Mississippi, ‘is on the great diluvial plateau, 
containing the contiguous waters of Lakes 
La Salle, Marquette and Travers, which can- 
not vary more than a few minutes, from forty- 
eight degrees. ‘These facts will explain the 
error of the elder geographical writers, who 
suppose that the parallel of forty-nine degrees 
would intersect the Mississippi. Its origin 
in the remote and unfrequented area of coun- 
try between Leech Lake and Red River, pro- 
bably an entire degree of latitude south of 
Turtle Lake, which still figures on some of 
our maps as its source, throws both the forks 
of this stream out of the usual route of the 
fur trade, and furnishes perhaps the best rea- 
son why its actual sources have remained so 
long enveloped in obscurity. 


‘¢ The Mississippi river traverses more de- 
grees of latitude than any other river in Ame- 
rica, and the remark might, perhaps, be ex- 
tended to the habitable globe. The extremes 
of its changes in climate and vegetable pro- 
ductions are, consequently, very great. It 
occupies more than three thousand miles of 
the distance between the arctic circle and 
the equator. Long as it is, however, it has 
a tributary longer than itself (the Missouri.) 
Like the Niger, its mouth was discovered by 
expeditions down its current, but unlike that 
stream, which has so long held: the geogra- 
phical world in suspense, its sources have 
been also sought from its central parts. Its 
entire course is at length known. And we 
may now appeal with full certainty to the 
Balize and to Itasca Lake, as its most extreme 
points. At the latter, it is a placid basin of 
transparent spring water. At the former, it 
is as turbid as earth in suspension can make 
it, and carries a forest of floating trees on its 
bosom. Below the junction of its primary 
forks, it expands at very unequal distances, 
into eight sheets of clear water, each of which 
has features worthy of admiration. Four of 
these, Lac Travers, Cass Lake, Winnipec 
and Lake Pepin, are lakes of handsome mag- 
nitue and striking scenery. The number of 
its tributaries of the first, and the second, 
and the third class, is so large, that it would 
furnish a labour of some research, to deter- 
mine it. 

“The Missouri, the Ohio, and the Arkan- 
sas, are of the noblest class. Whoever has 
stood at the junction on these streams, as the 


writer has done, must have been impressed 
with an idea of magnitude and power, which 


Itasca Lake, which is. 


that this shell exists, in the largest and heavi-. 


_|words are incapable of conveying. 


The 
broadest parts of its channel lie in the cén- 
tral portions of its valley. Its depth is great 
in all its lower parts, and increases as it flows 
on to the Gulf, and its general descent and 
velocity are such as to appear very striking 
characteristics. Noble views arrest the eye 
of the observer, in every pait of its diversi- 
fied course. Originating in a heavy and ex- 
tensive bed of diluvial soil; superimposed 
upon primitive strata, it soon wears its chan- 
nel down to the latter, and after running over 
them for several hundred miles, plunges at 
length, at the falls of St. Anthony, over the 
carbonifecrous limestone formation, which is 
so prevalent, and so valuable for its mineral 
deposites below that point. This is finally 
succeeded by diluvial and alluvial banks, the 
latter of which are semi-annually enriched 
by fresh deposits, and exhibit a delta as broad 
and as exuberant as the Nile. Like the lat- 
ter, it has its cataracts in the Falls of St. An- 
thony and Pukaigama ; and in numerous lesser 
leaps and cascades, where its current is tossed 
into foam, and threatens destruction to the 
navigation. Such are its physical traits, and 
these are enough in their character, magni- 
tude, and variety, to lead our contemplations 


irresistibly ‘through nature up to nature’s 
God.’ 


CARLILE. 


This well-known individual, who has so 
often been imprisoned for his infidel publica- 
tions, visited Plymouth a few weeks ago, but 
the inhabitants would not hear him. In con- 
sequence, he published, a very singular ad- 
dress, from which we may make the following 
extracts: 

-* You have been told, or may be told that I 
am not a Christian. ‘They who say so are 
not Christians. You have been, or may be 
told that I am an infidel. I am not an infidel. 

‘¢T preach Christ, and Christ crucified, and 
the surety of resurrection, and the glory of 
the ascension into heaven, under the mortali- 
ty of the body, and the immortality of the 
soul. I preach the millennium of the saints, 
the necessary Catholicity (not Roman) of the 
Church, and pardon for sins upon repentance. 

‘‘T have acquired by studious labour, through 
the solitude of nine years’ imprisonment, 
knowledge, where men in general have not 
knowledge. I have studied the mysterics of 
the Gospel of Christ, and I boast of my 
ability and willingness to reveal them to you, 
that ye may no longer misunderstand so im- 
portant a matter; important to your souls and 
interesting to God.” 


We know not what the followers of this 
man will think of the above passages; such 
confessions as these ought to lead them seri- 
ously to reconsider what they have thought 
too lightly about. Their great teacher, Mr. 
Carlile himself, says further on in his address, 
“Two years have scarcely elapsed since | 
was not in a fit state to receive the sublime 
truths of the Gospel :” and in conclusion he 
says, “ I declare to you with perfect honesty 
and sincerity of mind, that I am a Christian ! 
and [ am a preacher of that Christianity 
which is to fulfil the Gospel promise of peace 
on earth and good will among men!—Bar- 
badian. 


REFORM. = 
Mr. Editor—The following facts I had 


from the mouth of a gentleman—a physician 
residing in the place to which they relate: 

“In the town of , in the county of 
Geauga, Ohio, containing about 9000 inhbabi- 
tants, there is nota seller of ardent spirits. 
Whenever any is needed for medical purpo- 
ses, they are obliged to send ten miles for it; 
and during his residence in the place, two 
years and a balf, there have not been more 
than four ox five cases of necessity to use it in 
his practice; and notwithstanding no other 
physician resides in the town, he is not able 
to support himself by his profession, for which 
he depends principally upon agriculture. 
There is not a pauper in town. ‘Two fami- 
lies only are known to use ardent spirit as a 
drink, one of which is destitute of property, 
and expected soon to become paupers. No 
gambler, horse jockey, or any other idle per- 
son, resides in the place. Not one assault 
and battery has been committed, to his know- 
ledge, since he has resided in the town; no 
person has been committed to.prison, or other- 
wise punished for crime during the same pe- 
riod ; no lawyer resides in the place—none is 
needed.” 7 

How desirable would such a state of socie- 
ty be in all our towns in this and every other 
part of our country! and yet this state is at- 
tainable, if all our municipal officers had the 
virtue and courage to do their duty, and act 
solely for the best good of society, regardless 
of consequences. Will they not set them- 
selves about it? Dare they not doit? Are 
they become such slaves, that they dare not 
do that which has a direct tendency to make 
men more healthy, more wealthy, more vir- 
tuous, more happy, more useful? Let the 
Selectmen of several towns answer these ques- 
tions by their doings.—-Jour. & Argus. 


EXERCISE AND DIET. 


The late eccentric Dr. Danforth of Boston, 
gained great celebrity in curing dyspepsia. 


His practice was to send his patients out of 


town, and he directed them to walk in, inthe 
morning, and out at night, and moreover never 
to eat a mouthful after dinner, till the next 
morning. ‘There are three advantages derived 
from this course,:viz. a change of air, exer- 
cise, and abstemious habits: and this is, un- 
doubtedly, the only philosophical course for 
those to pursue who suffer from dyspepsia, 
from causes, which we have suggested, as 
connected with sedentary habits. 


A 'TEMPERANCE MAN. 


Howard, the celebrated philanthropist, was 
a thorough-going temperance man. Ile aban- 
doned even the use of wine and malt liquors. 
In his Memoirs, by Brown, will be found 
many notices concerning strong drink. In 
his excellent house at Ghent, their use was 
prohibited. A similar regulation was intro- 
duced into the Parisian jails. He found the 
English jails full of intemperance, and des- 
paired of their reform in other respects, till 
that evil was banished. He bequeathed five 
pounds each to the poor cottagers at Carding- 
ton, who should not have been to the ar 
house for twelve months preceding his death. 
A pretty good testimony on the question 
respecting the use of malt liquors. 


USE OF THE TOMATO 


IN QUICKENING THE ACTION OF THE ABDOMI- 
NAL VISCERA. 


Like most persons of studious or sedentar 
habits, I often am more or less ecm 
and my health impaired, by inaction of the 
stomach and bowels, so as to be under the ne- 
cessity of resorting to medicine, principally ca- 
thartics. In order to enable my readers perfectly 
to appreciate what I am about to say of a reme- 
dy, this state of the bowels is always in some 
degree accompanied with a sense of straitness 
of the chest, and besides a general uneasiness 
and lassitude, with headache, or some degree 
of pain in the region of the liver. It seems 
to me a recurrence of those symptoms that ac- 
company attacks of what is called by my phy- 
sicians a liver complaint, to which [ have been 
a good deal subject. The appetite, instead of 
being keen, becomes imperfect, with a pecu- 
liar taste of the mouth, as if something was 
wanting in the functions of digestion, to con- 
stitute health, for which cathartics are only a 
temporary relief, not a remedy. 

The common tomato, used in making gravy, 
at once removes this taste of the mouth, in a 
little time quickens the action of the liver, 
and removes all the above noticed symptoms 
and feelings. I regard it as an invaluable ar- 
ticle of diet, or, if you please, as of medicine, 
or of medical dietetics. With me it has always 
been my object of solicitude, to find out such 
diet as should supersede the necessity of me- 
dicine. Except in pickle, which I cannot use, 
I eat the tomato in every imaginable mode of 
dressing, and find it perfectly adapted to my 
wants. In the hope of being of some use to 
others, these facts are stated. The tomato is 
of great use to me. It is raised with less trou- 
ble than any other vegetable tliat I have any 
knowledge of. It was planted six years ago, 
drops its own seed, and has produced bushels 
every year since, with no other trouble than 
once digging the same ground, in spring, and 
one or two hoeings, ona spot of perhaps six 
feet square. It makes a good pickle, and is 
raised with one-hundredth part the labour and 
trouble of an equal quantity of cucumbers. 
But one other object remains to be stated. 

I incline to the opinion, though without 
having yet fully tried it, that the tomato may 
be made into a rich sauce, for meat ; and be 
kept through the year, or from season to sea- 
son of the fruit. The gravy, I know even in 
the hottest weather of summer, will keep per- 
fectly unchanged for several days, in a com- 
mon open dish in a pantry; and this I know, 
as my cook does not like the article, I have 
contrived to keep it over when she neglects 
my directions. If properly prepared, and bot- 
tled, and corked, it would certainly keep good, 
in an ice house, or perhaps in a common cel- 
lar, o: under water, or a Jow and uniform tem- 
perature. At any rate, if found to be as use- 
ful to others as it is to me, it will be quite de- 
sirable to find out how it may be best pre- 
served for use. Asa pickle kept in brine, or 
vinegar, I could not use it, and I am inclined 
to think that its good qualities would be much 
diminished, for any one, by this mode of pre- 
servation. It seems to me, that, of all the ar- 
ticles of diet, or medicine, that have come to 
my knowledge, the tomato acts most directly 
upon the liver, and thus on the bile.— Publish 
this, if you please, and let others try it, and 
make. their own observations. I know that 
several persons of my acquaintance have de- 
rived a like benefit from the use of it. 

Constitutionally predisposed to a torpor of 
the liver, and the abdominal viscera, I have, 
‘through life, been subject to the necessity of 
using cathartics, until having discovered the 
good effects of the tomato. In all cases, ex- 
cept in such as above described, my flow of 
animal spirits have always been uniform, 
rather abundant than otherwise, sustaining 
severe mental effort, even to 12 and 19 hours 
each 24, for weeks in succession, always with- 
out other stimuli than ordinary food and drink. 
Wine never exhilarates, except as it increases 
my general health, and ardent spirits always 
depress the tone of my mind. How far they 
may be regarded as peculiarities, I know not, 
but think proper to state them, for the sake of 
a clear understanding, and a sincere desire to 
be useful to others. I never have known the 
effect, even in the slightest degree, of any 
sort of intoxicating drinks. Healthexhilarates, 
and ailments depress my spirits. 

When afflicted with inaction of the bowels, 
headache, a bad taste of the mouth, straitness 
of the chest, and a dull and painful heaviness 
of the region of the liver, the whole of these 
symptoms are removed by tomato sauce ; and 
the mind in the course of some few hours is 
put into a perfect tone, like a new violin. 
These facts certainly merit a narration, and I 
can but hope they may be of use to many per- 
sons. The true plan of life for men of mind, 
and especially for men of study, and much 
mental etfort, is so to live, as to have our food 
supply all that is necessary of medicine. ‘A 
wise man will soon learn to relish what agrees 
with his temperament, and rejects all else,:in 
food and drink. ‘To which [ will only add, 
that much employment of the mind, particu- 
larly in men of slow habits of the body, slow 
action of the bowels, calls for a larger pro- 
portion than they generally use, in temperate 
men, of liquid, food or drink.— NV. Y. Farmer. 


AN INFIDEL’S END. 


Mirabeau, like all the leading names of 
France for the last century, was an infidel; 
it was the melancholy faction of the time, 
and considered essential to the reputation of 
all who pretended to philosophy. There was | 
but little in the religion of the land to rebuke 
the evil spirit—and its name was Legion. 
His last effort, when his speech failed him, 
was to write on his tablets—‘ Death is but a 
sleep;’ and a request for some opium to ‘ ex- 
tinguish his life and his pains together.’ Still, 
even in this fatal insensibility to all that con- 
stitutes the greatness of the dying mind, and 
of those illustrious hopes and feelings which 
to Christians throw their light across the 
grave, the sinking man of genius showed 
some of that brilliancy which had once given 
him such distinction among his countrymen. 
‘Take away from my sight,’ said he, ‘ all those 
funeral-looking things. Why should man be 
surrounded by the grave before his time? 
Give me flowers—let me have essences—ar- 
range my dress. Let me hear music, and 
let me close my eyes in harmony.’ But this 


ouce more asked eagerly for opium to end 
the struggle. The physician, to quiet his 
mind, gave him some water in a cup, telling 
him that it was opium. He swallowed it— 


dropped back upon his pillow—and was dead. 


passed away with the return of pain, and he} 


THE GRAVE. 

‘Why,’ says Ossian, ‘shouldst thou build 
thy hall, son of the winged days?—Thou 
lookest from the tower to-day ; yet a few years, 
and the blast of the desert comes; it howls in 
the empty court, and whistles around thy half 
worn shield?” Then why should man look 
forth, as he fondly hopes upon the sunny fu- 
ture, with the eye of fancy, and lay up the 
golden visions which have passed like sun- 
beams in his pilgrimage, in the hope of 
brighter ones yet to coine, when to-morrow 
the clods may be heaped upon his coffin, and 
above his dust, the sepulchral yes tremble 
in the wind! Alas! if there be aught on 
earth which should subdue pride—which 
should make men feel, that the rich and the 
poor meet together—and that the Lorp is 
maker of them all—it is The Grave! It is 
there resentment dies—revenge and ambition 
are satisfied: it is there above the urn of sor- 
row, man must learn, that 


Life is a tarried day, 7 
Parch’d by the wind and sun, 

And Death, the calm, cool night, 
When the weary cay is gone! 


STRUGGLES OF GENIUS. 


An example of persevering effort in the 
pursuit of a favourite object by a man of ge- 
nius, under the greatest discouragements, will 
be found in the following history : 

The celebrated Bernard Palissy, to whom 
France was indebted, in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, for the introduction of the manufacture 
of enamelled pottery, had his attention first 
attracted to the art, his improvements in 
which, form to this time the glory of his 
name among his countrymen, by having one 
day seen by chance a beautiful enamelled 
cup, which had been brought from Italy. He 
was then struggling to support his family by 
his attempts in the art of painting, in which 
he was self-taught; and it immediately oc- 
curred to him, that if he could discover the 
secret of making these cups, his toils and 
difficulties would be at an end. From that 
moment his whole thoughts were directed 
to this object; and in one of his works he 
has himself given us such an account of 
‘the unconquerable zeal with which he pro- 
secuted his experiments, as it is impossi- 
ble to read without the deepest interest.— 
For some time, he had little or nothing to 
expend upon the pursuit which he had so 
much at heart, but at last he happencd to re- 
ceive a considerable sum of money fora work 
which he had finished, and this enabled him 
to commence his researches. He spent the 
whole of his money, however, without meet- 
ing with any success; and he was now poorer 
than ever. Yet it was in vain that his wife 
and his friends besought him to relinquish 
what they deemed his chimerical and ruinous 
project. He borrowed more money, with 
which he repeated his experiments; and when 
he had no more fuel wherewith to feed his 
furnaces, he cut down his chairs and tables 
for that purpose. Still his success was in- 
considerable. He was now actually obliged 
to give a person, who had assisted him, part 
of his clothes by wav of remuneration having 
nothing else left; and with his wife and child- 
ren starving before his eyes, and by their ap- 


of their sufferings, he was at heart miserable 
enough. But he neitherdespaired, norsuflered 
his friendsto know what he felt; preserving, in 
the midst of all his misery, a gay demeanour, 
and losing no opportunity of renewing his pur- 
suit of the object which he all the while felt 
confident he should one day accomplish. At 
last, after sixteen years of persevering exer- 
tion, his efforts were crowned with complete 
success, and his fortune was made. Palissy 
was, in all respects, one of the most extraor- 
dinary men of his time; in his moral charac- 
ter displaying a high-mindedness and com- 
manding energy altogether in harmony with 
the reach and originality of conception, by 
which his understanding was distinguished. 
Although a Protestant, ke had escaped, through 
the royal favour, from the massacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew ; but, having been soon after shut 
up in the Bastile, he was visited in his prison 
by the King, who told him that if he did not 
comply with the established religion, he should 
be forced, however unwillingly, to leave him 
in the hands of his enemies. ‘ Forced!’ re- 
plied Palissy. ‘* This is not to speak like a 
king; but they who forced you cannot force 
me—I can die!” He never regained his lib- 
erty, but ended his life in the Bastile, in the 
ninetieth year of hisage.—Library of Enter- 
taining Knowledge. 


NEW CEMENT. 


The late conquest of Algiers by the French 
has made known a new cement used in the 
public works of that city. It is composed of 
two parts of ashes, three of clay and one of 
sand. ‘This composition, called by the Moors 
‘¢ Fabbi,” being mixed with oil, resists the 
imclemencies of the weather better than mar- 
ble itself. 


LIFE BOAT. 


An experiment was tried with a new in- 
vented life boat on Tuesday evening last, in 
the Serpentine river, before a great assmblage 
of persons. Six men in a boat with a cork 
apparatus attached to each of their bodies, 
rowed to the centre of the river, and sudden- 


ly upset the boat, but they with the boat soon 


regained their positions in safety. The boat 
was first thrown on her side, and next entire- 
ly overturned with her keel uppermost, but 
she instantly recovered her right position 
without any water being in her, which caused 
much surprise among the spectators, who ex- 
pressed themselves perfectly satisfied with the 
success of the experiment.—Lond. paper. 


PSALMS & HYMNS. 


A PPROVED by the General Assembly of the Presby- 

+™ terian Church, and for sale b 

SOLOMON ALLEN, 
No 117 Chesnut st. 


FAMILY FLOUR. 


received, a supply of Superior ROXBOROUGH 
FLOUR, manufactured by Lea Minster & Co., and 
for years past sold by Lea Newman & Co., at one dollar 
above the price of other flour. It is known by the large 
red letter R. The manufacturers authorise us to say that 
it will not be kept for sale in future at any other place in 
the city. Also, NEW YORK CANAL FLOUR con- 
stantly for sale at the Temperance stores of the subscribers. 
| BALDWIN & COLTON, 
No. 244} Market st. south side, above 7th, and 
S. W. corner of Dock 2d and streets. 


may 25—ififw, 


THE PRESBYTERIAN PREACHER. 


HE PRESBYTERIAN PREACHER, or, Original 

Sermons by living ministers in the Presbyterian 
Church, on the Important Doctrines of Christianity. Pub- 
lished monthly. Edited by Rev. S. C. Jennings. Per- 


sons wishing to subscribe for the above will please call or 
send their names to J. WHETHAM, Agent, 


pearance silently reproaching him as the cause | 


ALEXANDER TOWAR 


ONTINUES THE PUBLISHING AND BOOK- 
SELLING business at No. 19 St. James street. 
Aug. 14. 


EDUCATION. 


IIE Rev. T. G. POTTS, respectfully informs the 

parents and friends of youth, that he has removed 
his Classical School from 116 Cherry street, to a more 
convenient room in Filbert street, the Second door west 
of Tenth ; where, on the Ist of September, he will resume 
his duties as teacher of the Greek and Latin Languazes, 
and such branches of an English Education as may be 
required, preparatory to a collegiate course, either in the 
University of Pennsylvania, or any other of the mos: re- 
spectable institutions of our country. 

His method of teaching is thorough. It is his practice 
caretully to instruct and exercise his pupils in analyzing : 
which is found to improve the judgment, to strengthen 
the memory, to create a lasting relish for the liberal arts, 
to form studious habits, and to make the way to true 
learning pleasant, easy and direct. 

he government of the school is founded on the princi- 
ples of Christianity, and the number of pupils limited to 
twenty-five. 

For further information reference may be had to Rev. 
Ashbel Green, D. D., LL. D., late President of the Col- 
lege of New Jersey ; Rev. Samuel B. Wylie, D. D., Pro- 
fessor of Languages; Robert Hare, M.D. Professor of 
Chemistry; A. D. Bache, Professor of Natural Philosophy 
and Chemistry; Henry Reed, Assistant Prof. of Moral 
Philosophy, in the University of Pennsylvania; Rev. 
Ezra Stiles Ely, D. D., Rev. John M‘Dowell, D. D., Rev. 
Samuel G. Winchester. Rev. Albert Barnes. Rev. Albert 
Judson, Rev. Jobn L. Grant, Samuel Lloyd, William B. 
Tappan, Israel Kinsman, Esqrs. 

Application may be made to Mr. P., either at his resi- 
— — 390 Vine street, or at the school room. 

ug. 21. 


CURRAN’S ACADEMY, 


South Tenth street—back of St. Stephen’s churc’. 
‘Los succeeding Session will commence on Monday 
the Ist of September. 

The Course of Instruction embraces all the branches of 
an English and Classical education, preparatory either 
for ordinary business or for admission to College. 

A degree of influence may always be exerted by the 
teacher in forming the moral, as well as intellectual 
character of his pupils ; it is desired, here, to use this intlu- 
ence, in training up children in the way they should go, 
and in leading them to love the Sacred Scriptures. And 
while it is intended that their education shall be thorough, 
it is hoped to succeed in forming, what is considered most 
desirable, the Christian scholar; and in making this Insti- 
(ution a place, where the pious parent will not find his 
efforts counteracted, but rather assisted, by the discipline 
to which his son shall be subjected, and the exercises in 
which he will be engaged. 

Terms and references at the Academy. 


Aug. 21—3t* W. CURRAN. 


BOOKS. 


HE Pastor’s Testimony, by the author of the M-El'en 

A Family; The Nun, by Mrs. Sherwood, Wadding- 

ton’s History of the Church; Ridgley’s Body of Divinity, 

4vols; M‘Knight’s Harmony, M‘Knight on the 

Epistles; Lowth on Isaiah; Whitefield’s Sermons, with a 
large assertment of Classical Books. For sale by 

J. WHETHAM, 
Aug. 21 22 south Fourth street. 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN AND YOUTH. 


"THE fourteenth edition of the Catalogue of Sunday 
~ School Books published by the American Sunday 
School Union, may be had at the Gicheters of the Society, 
146 Chesnut street, Philadelphia, and at all their depositu- 
ries. 
_ This catalogue enumerates one hundred and two books, 
in paper covers, and two hundred and fifty-six books, 
bound ; total—three hundred fifty-eight publications, suita- 
ble for Jurenile, Family and Sunday School Libraries, 
furnishing a large amount of instructing and entertaining 
matter ; embracing po Biography, Sacred Biogra- 
phy, Narrative and Miscellaneous subjects. A complete 
set neatly and safely put up, is afforded for $48,—With 
the Maps of Palestine and Jerusalem $50 38. 
Superintendents, librarians and teachers of Sunday 
Schools, parents and guardians, and youth, generally, are 
invited to examine this assortment of books, which have 
been found acceptable in thousands of Sunday School 
Libraries and families. 3 
The Sunday School Journal reduced in size, is now 
published on the first and third Wednesdays of each 
month at one dollar per year, in advance for one copy.— 
Six copies sent to one address for $5.—Thirteen copies 
do. $10.—Thirty copies do. $20. 
The Youth’s Friend, is published once a month at 
twenty-five cents per year. 
August 1834. 


THE RELIGIOUS MAGAZINE. 
CONDUCTED by Gorham D. and Jacob Abbott. 
~ Contents of No. XI, Vol. 1. for August, 1834.—Ori- 
gin of the British and Foreign Bible Society. The Voice 
of Nature and Providence. Lines written at Sea. Chil- 
dren must be led to Ged, not driven. The Fireside—My 
Sister; The Wild Girl. Who now prays as did Christ? 
Sins of Omission. No Time to ink. A Dialogue. 
God. Riots in New York. The Recent Suicide. Sun- 
day Dissipation. Sewing for Charitable Purposes. 
Sketches of Missionary Life in Ceylon. The Summary. 
Published monthly, price Two Dollars and Fifty Cents 


per annum, by 
HENRY PERKINS, 
Aug. 21 159 Chesnut street. 


THE POPE’S SUPREMACY. 


A TREATISE on the Pope’s Supremacy, by Isaac 
Barrow, 


Abbott’s New Books. 


The Second of Abbott’s Series, The Mother’s Friend. 
Just published and for sale by 
JOHN C. PECHIN, 
No. 13’south Fourth street. 


COMMUNICANT’S CATECHISM. 


"QHE Communicant’s Catechism, by the Rev. John 
Willison; with Questions and Counsel for Young 
Converts, by Ashbel Green, D.D. LL.D. For sale by 


J. Wueruam, 
22 south Fourth st. 


TEMPERANCE AND TRACT DEPOSITORY, 
South Fifth near Market street, 


\ i | HERE are received, and kept for sale, and gratui- 
tous circulation, a variety of publications, design- 
ed to promote the cause of temperance, 

Among the productions that have been written for this 
object, may be found—Dr. Rush on the Effects of Ardent 
Spirit upon the Human Body and Mind. Bishop M‘Il- 
vaine’s Address to the Young Men of the United States. 
Meo to American Youth on Temperance, by the Rev. 
A. Dickinson. Effects of Intemperance on the Intellec- 
tual and Moral Powers, by Thomas Sewall, M. D. 
Rev. Dr. Edwards .on the Traffic in Ardent Spirits. 
Spirit Dealer’s Conscience, by A. W. Ives, M.D. De- 
bates of Conscience with a Trio of Venders and Dealers 
in Strong Drink, by President Humphreys. On the Im- 
morality of the Traffic in Ardent Spirits, and the Causes 
of Intemperance in Cities and Large Towns, by the Rev. 
Albert Barnes. 7 

Also may be had on application as above—the Ameri- 
can Qyarterly Temperance Magazine. Annual Reports 
of the American Temperance Society. Address of the 
Pennsylvania Temperance Society. Temperance Alma- 
nac. Sixpenny Glass of Wine. Scenes of Intemper- 
ance. Mother's Gold Ring. Wild Dick, Good Little 
Robin, &c. 

Information relative to the progress of the temperance 
cause in other parts of the Union, from strangers visiting 
the city, will be thankfully received. 

Aug. 14—3t. 


PRESBYTERIAN CONFESSION OF FAITH. | 


A NEW and FINE EDITION of the Confession of 

4\ Faith, in various bindings, just published and for 

sale by ALEX. TOWAR, 
Aug. 14. 19 St. James st. 


TEMPERANCE GROCERY. 


The subscriber would invite the continuance of the pat- 
ronage bestowed on the firm of Brown & Gibson, pledg- 
ing himself to leave nothing undone which will render 
— to those who may favour him with their cus- 
om. 

N. B. Has on hand a Jot of superior Teas. 


: DAVID GIBSON. 
S. W. corner of 12th & Filbert street. 


NEW TEMPERANCE GROCERY STORE. 
North West corner of Tenth and Race streets. 


tT. subscribers have just opened a new Temperance 

Grocery Store of choice goods, selected with much 
care for family use. 
hey respectfully invite their friends and the public to 
call and examine their assortment, among which may be 
found the following. 

Superior black and green teas; old Java, Mocha, La- 
Fayre, Rio and other coffees; chocolate, Poblion’s and 

itchen’s prepared cocoa; superfine and extra four, of 
New York and other brands; brown, Havana, steam, 
lump, stng'2. double and treble loaf sugars; syrup; sugar 
house and New Orleans molasses; fine Dutch, sap sago, 
and other cheese; superior fresh sallad oil; ground and 
whole spices ; black and cayenne pepper; East and West 
India preserves; an assortment of Underwood’s pickles, 
rich sauces and ketchups; pure cider vinegar; superior 
Jersey and Kentucky hams, warranted good; fine 
Dublin table salt ; dried apples and peaches; spermaceti 
and mould candles; pale, spermaceti, winter and fall? 
strained o:], &c. &c. 
And all the assortment of a general family Groc 


and Tea Store, (except spirituous liquors) which will be 
sold at reduced prices for cash. 


Goods sent home to purchasers without charge, and 
every article warranted to give entire satisfaction. 
SCOFIELD & Co, 
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